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HEREITIS... — 


FROM M-G’'M-BRITISH STUDIOS ... THE STAR CAST OF THE 
SEASON IN THE GREATEST TRIAL-DRAMA EVER LIVED ! 


* Jose Ferrer 
* Anton Walbrook 
* Viveca Lindfors 
XN * Leo Genn 
Co ; * Emlyn Williams 
7 | * David Farrar 


TODAY (THURSDAY) BELONGS 
TO “I ACCUSE!” - OPENING * Donald Wolfit 


AT THE EMPIRE AND TRADE * Herbert Lom 
SHOWING AT METRO HOUSE screenplay by GORE VIDAL - directed by JOSE FERRER - produced by SAM ZIMBALIST 


Six Big Films 
set to Break 
Box-Office 
Records — 


from 


RANK FILM LINA UL 
DISTRIBUTORS J § ice 


The Critics agree—* It’s so good to laugh” 


TERRY-THOMAS 


PETER SELLERS 
PEGGY MOUNT A MARIO ZAMPI PRODUCTION 


vam once The Naked Truth 


J 
GEORGINA COOKSON Original Story an 
Associate Producer GIULIO ZAMPi 
JOAN SIMS Produced and Directe d by MARIO ZAMPI 


creenplay by MICHAEL PERTWEE 


Wisdom’s funniest yet 


NORMAN WISDOM 


Two great stars united in a great romantic story 


PETER FINCH Just my 
WINDOMS WAY 
ct meee | ennmrmncoee [Uh 


MICHAEL HORDERN - GREGOIRE ASLAN Directed by RONALD NEAME © from the book by JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN 


Starring 
JOHN CAIRNEY + se ee ; Made at Pinewood Studios Executive Producer Earl St. John Margaret RUTHERFORD 


‘agenesis | 
A Tempestuous drama of , Jill DIXON 
Romantic Regency England . wm Leslie PHILLIPS - Delphi LAWRENGE 


MELINA 
KEITH MICHELL - FLORA ROBSON | Made at Pinewood Studios Executive Producer Eart St. John 


TheG@UPSYandthe 
_ GENTLEMAD ~ 


PATRICK McGOOHAN - JUNE LAVERICK- LYNDON BROOK 
IN EASTMAN COLOUR 


Screenplay by JANET GREEN * Produced by MAURICE COWAN + Directed by JOSEPH LOSTY 
Made st Pinewood Studios Executive Producer Eart St. john 


RANK FILM 
DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 


— 
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Double the Take 


with 


FF A. 4 & Ee 


fruitjuice cocktail 


BAMBOO 
SALTED NUTS 


The 
World's Best ! 


KINE (A/G FAAP I 


LARGEST NET SALE: OVER 5,600 COPIES WEEKLY 


Certified by the Audit Bureau of Circulation 


on a stick 


HERE-NOW-NEW 


No. 2,633 
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Rank-Fox to Resume Actions Against Levy 
Full Circuit Deals _ Defaulters Start 


INDEPENDENTS ARE NOT SHUT OUT MANY DECIDE TO PAY 


AGREEMENT has been reached between 20th Century-Fox and| CUSTOMS and Excise has started proceedings against a number of 


The Rank Organisation fer a resumption of booking of Fox product, | exhibitors for non-payment of the British film production levy. 
on a circuit basis, from May onwards. 


This was announced ee Petter in New York and London on 


Tuesday. 


James Pattinson, managing director of 20th-Fox in Britain, 


told KIne. 


that a proportion of the Fox product would be available to CMA for a full 


circuit booking on either the Odeon or Gaumont circuit. 


But the company 


will continue to serve its independent customers with more than half the Fox 


output. 

Fox’s British pictures—a minimum 
of six is expected in the coming 
year—will be available to inde- 
pendents. The 20th-Fox “studio 
picwres" from America—24 


are 
scheduled for  release—will be 
divided into two groups and offered 
to the circuits and independents, | 
respectively. 

The split will be decided by 20th- 
Fox on the basis of equality in| 
quality.as well as numbers. 

In addition, the company is 
handling the distribution of a num- 
ber of top-budget productions other | 
than the 20th-Fox American “ studio 
pictures,” and these will be available 
to independents. 


On this basis, _ independents, 
according to Mr. Pattinson, are 
assured of at least 24 “wena 


during the year 


He points out that this errénae- | 


ment has been made possible by the | 


steady increase in the 20th-Fox out- 
put, which is now more than 
sufficient to meet the needs of 
independents. 


SCMA Seeks A 


New Agreement 
THE SCMA executive is giving six 


months’ notice to the CEA of its 
intention to terminate the existing | 
agreement. ‘ We will seek to nego- 


tiate an entirely new agreement,” said 
W. J. Ellison, the general secretary. 

On March 1, the SCMA is to 
launch a national recruiting campaign. 
This will end on September 1 when 
a prize will be awarded to the man- 
ager with the best results. 


The Society executive also has 
“active plans” for the re-organisa- 
tion of the Southern Midlands 
branch. 


Dapstation to BoT 

THE Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. 
F. J. Erroll, received deputations 
concerning the Production Fund 
ogy from the BFPA, FBFM and 
the 
yesterday (Wednesday). 


P at the Board of Trade | 


France Grants 33 
Dubbing Licences 


| IN answer to Kune. inquiries the 
Board of Trade confirms that an 
|agreement has now been concluded | 
| between the Board and the French | 
Government covering the grant of | 
| French dubbing licences for British 
films. 

The French authorities have agreed 
to grant 33 licences during the year 
October 1, 1957, to 
1958, with the possibility of this 
figure being raised after six months. 

The Board of Trade is responsible 
for the allocation of licences to British 
| Producers. 


IN CMA 


CHANGES in executive appoint- 
menis with CMA, chiefly affecting the 
theatre contro] department, are an- 
| nounced by Kenneth Winckles, assis- 
| tant managing director. 

Ivor Smith becomes director of 
| Operations—a newly created post in 
| which he will be responsible for the | 
overall control and co-ordination of | 
; the Circuit Control, Live Shows and 
| Ballrooms, Dance Studios and West 
En Control divisions. 

V. P. Powell is to become circuit | 
| controller at about the end of March, 


| carrying overall responsibility for the | 
| ond control aspects of the Odeon | 


and Gaumont circuit operation. Re- | 
| gional controllers will be responsible | 
| direct to Mr. Powell. 
| Mr. Powell is at present managing | 
| director of Odeon (Northern Ire- 
land) Ltd. | Pees he was managing | 
director of The Rank Organisation 
associate company Palace Amuse- | 
ments Corporation in Jamaica. He | 
has held a number of senior appoint- 
ments both in CMA and the former | 
Gaumont-British company. ; 
Assistant circuit controller will 
|C. W.. Lewis who has relinquished 


September 30, | 


KINE. 
fewer than 100 defaulters. 


the cases came into court. 

Among the initial actions started 
by Customs and Excise, 
| go before a count 
| against Dennis Wa i 
at Manchester, 
113.) 
and Excise is aR ae 
| in all cases where the debt is still | 
| outstanding. It is possible that some 
| actions may go to the High Court. 
| Furthermore, proceedings will be | 
| Started against any exhibitor who, | 
| having incurred one deht which has 
| been made subject to repayment by 
court order, 
| the levy due for any other period. 


| Kine. understands that in cer- 
tain circumstances the defaulter 
may be ordered to discharge the 
debt in one payment and not by 
instalments over a period. 


| It is also possible for Customs 
and Excise to apply for leave 
| appeal against the terms of a court 


| Of those, more than 50 per cent. 


the first to 
court was that 
s Cinemas, Lid., 
last week. (See page 


EXECUTIVE CHANGES 


CONTROL 


, the position of Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs | 


controller to take up the new post. 
L. B. Fancourt will continue in 
he in of Live Shows and Ballrooms. 
T. Wright, who has been er 
| Dance Studios for some time, 
|continue in the post. He has 
| given responsibility for the 


ions 


overall 


development of the Victor Silvester | 


| Dance Studios, 


G. Conway continues as West End 


|controller, the position he recently 
| re-assumed, and will be directly re- 
| sponsible to Mr. Smith. 


| Boys’ and Girls’ 
| place of Mr. Lewis. 

R. V..C. Eveleigh will relinquish | 
his appointment as circuit adminis- | 
trator during February and will be- 
come managing director of Odeon 
(Northern Ireland), Ltd., when Mr. 
| Powell comes to London. 
| of circuit administrator will then be 
abolished. 

Within 
| Russell 


the next 
Roberts will 


few weeks ~ 


take over 


be | | executive assistant to Mr. Winckles lho 


continued on page 6 


withholds payment of 


to | 


C. P. Moore has been appointed | 
Clubs controller in | « 


The post | 


understands, however, that initially there were considerably 


decided to settle the levy debt before 


| oe if the financial position of the 


exhibitor improves at any time after 


| ‘5 order is made. 


In the event of failure to discharge 
a debt in accordance with the court 
order, the exkibitor is liable to 
further proceedings which, in 
| extreme cases, might even lead to 
| the bankruptcy court, 


| TAX CASE GOES 


TO CHANCELLOR 


THE AITC document claimin 
the need for total abolition of 
the cinema tax was submitted to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Monday. It was coupled with 
a request for the Chancellor to 
meet a deputation. 

When t year’s submission 
was made the deputation was 
wenres on February 5, but it is 

ed that the date this year 
will be somewhat later in view 
of the work on the new Chan- 
cellor’s desk. 

In the meantime the AITC is 
preparing facts and figures, based 
on the document, for exhibitors 
to submit to their local MPs. 

After the deputation has been 
received by the Chancellor. the 
document will be released to the 
press and the committee will take 
steps to meet the Labour and 
Conservative Party film com- 
mittees. 


“Oldies” On TV Are 
a Magnet in U.S 


THE screening of Hollywood film 
‘oldies’ on television caused a 70 
million weekly drop in American 
cinema attendances, involving a total 
| loss of 50 million dollars ** cinema 
| grosses for the three montns ended 
| December, 1957. 
This is disclosed in a secret survey, 
| recently completed for TOA, which 
|has caused extreme concern in the 
American industry. 
The report shows that the public 
now spending four times as many 
urs watching TV “ oldies” as at- 
i tending the cinema. 
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Levy Rebels 


yyuat is being achieved by 
those who deliberately 
default on film production 
levy payments? 

The first action for the recovery 
of a debt that went before a 
county court involved the 
cinemas of Dennis Walls, a 
vociferous advocate of this 
form of protest against the 
discriminatory cinema tax and 
the imposition of the statu- 
tory levy. Other cases are 
pending. 

s Whatever form the judgment of 
the court takes the defaulter 
is faced with the fact that the 
law demands that the debt be 
discharged. In addition, the 
defaulter must foot the bill 
for legal representation, and 
is liable to the costs of judg- 
ment and other legal costs in- 
volved in the court action. 


Viewed in its true perspective, 
the course of action which is 
being embarked upon by a 
small minority of exhibitors 
can only be regarded as of 
nuisance value. The cases 
now coming forward may 
achieve the sought-for 
national publicity, bringing 
the plight of the small exhibi- 
tor into the spotlight, but at 
best it can only make a 
momentary impact upon the 
public. 

Certainly, the decision of ex- 
hibitors deliberately to with- 
hold levy dues to invoke the 
law in the cause of a crusade 
does nothing to enhance good 
relations within the industry 
and, furthermore, invites the 
criticism that the industry is 
irresponsible. 

At a time when the industry is 
asking the Chancellor for 
complete abolition of the 
cinema tax and when repre- 
sentations are being made by 

responsible trade associa- 
ye to the Board of Trade 
on the question of the levy, 
the action of the “ rebels” is 
to be deplored, and not 
applauded. 
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EMERGENCY TV MEETING e THE TAX CASE 


GOES FORWARD 


WO meetings, vital to the nego- 
| tiations for the control of the 

supply of British features to 
television, are being held today, 
Thursday. 

The presidents and other officers 
of the five trade associations were 
to meet in the morning for a fur- 
ther exchange of views. 

An emergency meeting of the 
CEA General Council has been 
called for the afternoon. This is 
indicative of the importance at- 
tached to the present stage of the 


negotiations. 
H [ is expected that GC will be 
given the full details of all 
the schemes so far advanced, includ- 
ing, of course, the Bernstein plan. 

A lively debate can be anticipated 
for the GC will be asked to make a 
definite decision on a_ specific 
scheme for which there is considera- 
able support in the trade associa- 
tions. 

George Singleton and Ellis Pink- 
ney were in Glasgow on Wednesday 
for the Scottish branch AGM. They 
were expected to return by night 
train to London in time for both 
mectings. 


TOW that the AITC document 

4 claiming total abolition of 
the cinema tax has been presented 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
we must contain our patience until 
Mr. Heathcoat Amory gets abreast 
of his new job and finds time to 
meet the deputation. 

That does not mean that we can 
afford to sit back, for there is a 
great deal of useful work that must 
be done still to make MPs aware 
of our case; the Conservative and 
Labour film groups in Parliament, 
for instance, have yet to finalise 
their attitude to the trade’s need, 
and, according to my Parliamentary 
correspondent on Tuesday, neither 
committee had yet made a date for 
a meeting on the subject. 


HERE has been talk around 

the Street in recent weeks 

that The Rank Organisation and 

20th Century-Fox had come to 

terms for a resumption of business 

with CMA on a full Odeon or Gau- 
mont circuit release basis. 

Speculation was encouraged by 
the recent visit of Spyros Skouras 
and Murray Silverstone. but some 
of the reports on the shape of the 
deal have been somewhat wide of 
the mark. 

The terms, disclosed this week, 
appear to be equitable and do not 
leave 20th Century-Fox’s indepen- 
dent customers out in the cold as 
some feared. 


HE agreement between the 
two organisations seemed 
inevitable. 20th Century-Fox has 


never stopped trading with CMA 


e ABPC SURPRISE 


and, in fact, the volume of business 
has been steadily increasing. 

This has resulted from the fact 
that independents have not fully ab- 
sorbed the 20th Century-Fox output. 

The volume of production has 
now reached a stage where it is 
possible to offer both the circuits 


and independents a share of the 
output. 
NDEPENDENTS will have 


first call on the larger propor- 
tion of the split, and, as I under- 
stand the agreement, everything 
possible has been done to give both 
sides a fair break, 

It seems that 20th Century-Fox’s 
main independent customers are 
satisfied. 

Needless to say, Jimmy Pattinson 
is delighted with the turn of events, 
for it will, obviously, boost the 
company’s earning capacity here. 

So far as the CMA side of this 
deal goes, the prospect of extended 
runs in key spots for suitable Fox 
films is not ruled out, for this is 
in line with CMA policy. 


Tue negotiations between the 
Board of Trade and the 
French government in connection 
with the granting of French dubbing 
licences for British films have 
resulted in the raising of the allo- 
cation to 33, with the prospect of 
more being available in the second 
six months of the year ending 
September 30. 

The negotiations with the French 
governmem and the allocations are 
now in the hands of the Board of 
Trade. 

The precise terms of the new 
agreement are not stated, but I am 
told that the representatives of the 
French government sought to 
restrict the allocation of licences to 
films made ia Britain with American 
capital, director and artists. 


HE reorganisation of the 
_, executive administration of 
ABPC’s Elstree studios came as a 


surprise to most people in the 
trade. 
The reasons for the reshuffle, 


which takes Robert Clark away 
from the control of the studios 
and puts Jim Wallis in charge, 
under the direction of managing 
director C. J. Latta, are not fully 
disclosed in the official statement 
from the corporation. 

And the board is not yet ready 
to amplify last week's announce- 
mem. 


YVHEN Spyros Skouras spoke 
at last year’s Royal Naval 
Film Corporation diner he said 
about the Brash Navy and hoped 
about Titi vy a 

that he would have the ° 
tion of the Admiralty. Earl 


Mountbatten, the First Sea Lord, 
quickly reassured him. 
Spyros’s 5 oing ahead. 


On Tuesday, Idstein an- 
nounced that John Brabourne, 
currently producing “ Harry 


Black’ for Mersham Productions, 
will produce “ Sink the Bismarck ” 
for the same company. For 20th- 
Fox release, of course. 

C. S. Forester, creator of Horn- 
blower, is in London working on 
the script, and John Brabourne 
will go into production with this 
naval , early in the summer. 

The wil! be made with the 
full co-operation of the Admiralty 
and in close association with the 
Roya] Navy. 


N these days of almost gen- 

eral depression it is cheering 

to hear of two film organisations 
that are planning expansion. 

The fact that both Walton and 
Merton Park Studios have this year 
built new stages and put them into 
operation is an effective counter to 
the quite false idea that every facet 
of British production is in “difficult 
straits. 

Production is, of course, passing 
through a very trying period o 
financial uncertainty that sprin 
directly from the related decline in 
admissions and levy, but the future 
obviously is not entirely black 
when two studio managements are 
prepared to sink quite a lot of 
capital in erecting new stages. 

It is significant that in both cases 
the additions forecast an extension 
of neighbourliness between feature 
and non-feature production. 


AT Walton the new stage is 
4% designed largely for the mak- 
ing of television “* commercials.” 

At Merton Park, where a good 
deal of sored work is shot, the 
additional floor space will provide 
facilities that will make the studio 
a far more attractive proposition to 
the feature producer than has been 
possible up to date. 

It should not be forgotten also 
that yet another “ hiring” studio, 
Shepperton, will soon have all its 
stages back in work again. 


LDERMAN F. G. W. 

CHAMBERLAIN, chairman 
of the Bristol branch of the CEA, 
has been nominated Lord Mayor- 
elect of Bristol. 

Congratulations to the Alderman 
and to Mrs. Chamberlain, also a 
member of the city council, who 
will, of course, partner her husband 
during his term of office. 

1 am told that only on one 
occasion has Bristol had both a 
Lord and Lady Mayoress who are 
members of the city council. 

As well as devoting much of their 
time to citv Council business, Alder- 
man and Mrs. Chamberlain are very 
active members of a number of 
other organisations, 

The Alderman is a Bristolian by 
adoption. He went to the city from 
Southampton in 1919. 


OHN MATHER is the first 
chairman of the newly formed 
Manchester and District branch 
CEA—the fusion of the Manchester 
and Salford and the South and 
East Lancashire branches. Mr. 
Mather is managing director of the 
Scala Theadrome Co., Bury, and 
has been in the industry since 1911. 
He was vice-chairman of the old 
Manchester District branch at the 
time it was split into the two 
branches, and was the first chair- 
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man of the South and East Lanca- 
shire branch. 

For some years he has been 
treasurer of the branch and a 
general council delegate. 


UA goes from strength to 
strength. The forthcoming 
release programme, details of which 
are given on another page, justifies 
in full measure the optimism of 
Arnold Picker when he gave me an 
outline of UA product and plans 
during his visit to London a short 
while ago. 
_ Whereas many of the big produc- 
ing Organisations have adopted a 
policy of retrenchment, UA has 
been steadily consolidating its posi- 
tion as a front-rank distributing 
organisation. Its current pro- 
gramme is one of the most impres- 
sive and there are no ifs or buts 
about the availability of the pro- 
duct. Everything is set to assure 
continuity of supply. 

This must be of great satisfaction 
to Monty Morton, who has effec- 
tively nursed along UA’s interests 
at the head of the British company. 


B'S things are expected of 
UA’s “Witness for the 
Prosecution.” Already it has won 
the plaudits of the legal profession. 

A special preview was arranged 
for members of the General Council 
of the Bar. 

The response to the invitations 
was such that UA had to arrange 
to accommodate the overflow in a 
second preview theatre. A number 
of distinguished High Court judges 
were present. 

Judging by the reports that sub- 
sequently appeared in the gossip 
columns of the nationals, the film 
was highly commended by the dis- 
cerning audiences. 


rue latest production venture 
of Jack Phillips and Bill 
Chalmers, “ The Golden Disc,” a 
musical, introducing Terry Dene, 
will be trade shown shortly. 

By present-day budget standards 
this is a modest production. But 
it should not be judged purely on 
that score. 

Josh Billings will give you his 
verdict in due course. However, I 
will say now that it is worth a 
viewing. I will be surprised if it 
does not attract a lot of hard cash 
to the box-office. 


ESPITE the arctic conditions, 

the tour of the key provincial 
cities by Melina Mercouri, the 
dynamic star of The Rank Organi- 
sation picture “ The Gypsy and the 
Gentleman,” was an outstanding 
success by all accounts. 

Accompanied by Maurice Cowan, 
producer of the film, and his wife, 
Melina visited Glasgow, Newcastle, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Shef- 
field and Birmingham in the first 
week, and Brighton, Cardiff and 
Bristol in the second. 

Maurice is by no means inexperi- 
enced in this sort of publicity tour 
but even he was astonished by the 
interest attracted by the star and the 
amount of press space devoted to 
her. 


ECEPTIONS that began in 

the evening were still going 

strong at midnight, ees. No 

wonder the provincial press scribes 

voted Melina as the most dynamic 

and the most co-operative star yet 
to visit the provinces. 

Cinema managers, district mana- 

gdrs, independent exhibitors, and 

civic dignitaries, were equally im- 


pressed, 
In Sheffield, the editors of both 


local papers, the Telegraph and the 
Star, attended a lunch in Melina’s 
honour, arranged by manager Harry 
Murray. 

Colin Burn and Charles Baxter, 
who shared the responsibility for 
the tour, planned by The Rank 
Organisation, did a fine job. I hear, 
too, that Maurice’s charming wife 
deserves a share of the honours 
for the way in which she helped to 
entertain, and keep informed, the 
vast number of press folk who 
turned out for the receptions. 


RRANGEMENTS for the 
Variety Club International 
Convention in London from April 
22 to April 25 are proceeding 
splendidly, according to the pro- 


gress report given by Jimmy 
Carreras, chairman of the 
organising committee. 

Already, £11,252 has been 


received from registration fees and 
advertising space worth £7,600 has 
been booked for the brochure. 

Total proceeds from the conven- 
tion are to be donated to British 
children’s charities. 


AARS. MONTY BERMAN, 

+ chairman of the ladies’ 
committee, wha is being assisted 
by Mrs. Charles Goldsmith, 
reported that Britain’s top ten 
fashion houses were definitely put- 
ting on a fashion show at the Max 
Factor sponsored ladies’ luncheon 
at the Savoy Hotel on April 23, 
and Jack Hawkins would be guest 
of honour. 

It was confirmed that the Earl 
and Countess Mountbatten, and the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
of London, Sir Denis and Lady 
Truscott, will be attending the 
welcome banguet at the Guildhall 
on April 22. 

he “Coca-Cola Night,” on 
April 23, will include a visit to 
the Victoria Palace Theatre, fol- 
lowed by a buffet and gance at the 
Savoy. The “Pepsi-Cola Night” at 
Grosvenor House on the next even- 
ing will comprise a dinner, dance 
and a star-studded cabaret, pro- 
duced by Richard Afton. 


NHIEF Barker Sir Tom 
4 O'Brien asks Variety Club 
members to give the maximum 


possible support to the premiere 
of Metro's “ Dont Go Near the 
Water ” at the Empire on February 
12, in aid of the National Playing 
Fields Association. 

The premiere is being sponsored 
by the Lord’s Taverners, and is 
being patronised by The Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

Sir Tom states: “ Variety has 
long had a special interest in the 
Playing Fields Association, which 
we have helped on_ various 
occasions, Barkers will remember 
for instance, that we subsidised the 
Asociation’s Hurlingham Playing 
Field. 

“The Association is doing many 
wonderful things for young people 
and we can help them further their 
work by buying tickets for the 
forthcoming premiere.” 

Tickets for the premiere at 
10s. 6d., iSs. and 1, 2, 5 and 
10 guineas are obtainable from 
Charles Penley, at the Empire. 


PAUL ROTHA and Basil 
Wright are preparing a book 
on the life and works of Robert 
J. Flaherty, the explorer and 
pioneer documentary film-maker. 
They make an appeal to our 
readers. If anyone has _Ietters, 
manuscripts, photographs or recol- 
lections that may be useful in the 
preparation of the book, the authors 
would be grateful to receive them. 
They promise that original docu- 
ments and photographs will be care- 
fully preserved and returned as soon 
as possible. 


SINCE leaving Warwick at the 

end of the year, Euan Lloyd 

has been busy on his own produc- 
tion venture 

The script of his picture is now 
being developed and this has 
enabled him to accept the invitation 
of Irving Allen and Cubby Broccoli 
to return to Warwick to supervise 
the launching of “No Time to 
Die” in association with Colum- 
bia’s live publicity team. 

A spectacular campaign 1s 
promised, Something more ambi- 
tious than those for “ Cockleshell 
Heroes,” “ Safari” and “ Zarak.” 

I am intrigued, for Euan talks 
of “new ideas, as yet unexplored 
in Europe.” He adds that special 


emphasis wiii be placed on exhibitor 
co-operation. 

The film is a desert war story. 
It is expected to be ready for 
delivery to Columbia in March. 

It is Warwick's thirteenth British 
production, I'm not superstitious ! 


Bo PULMAN, a regular 
contributor to the discussions 
and work of the British Kinemato- 
graph Society’s Theatre Division, 
has prepared an imteresting paper 
for the society’s meeting at the 
Royal Society of Arts on February 
13. The meeting starts at 7.15 p.m 

Bob’s paper will deal with drive- 
in cinemas, He will pinpoint the 
differences in technical operation, as 
compared with conventional 
cinemas. 

The paper should be enlightening 
to those who are interested in the 
possibilities of drive-ins in this 


country. 
YOLUMBIA’S * Cowboy ” 
/ opened its European 


remiere run at the Odeon, 
Cclamner Square, with a bang. And 
it was a good, old-fashioned, 
Western ballyhoo bang at that. 
The trade people, no less than 
the citizens gathered outside the 
theatre, were astonished to see so 
many of the guests arrive resplen- 
dent in the colourful attire of the 
West. 

Mike Frankovich’s hunch came 
off, and it reaped a rich harvest in 
Press publicity. 


HE party for Columbia’s 
guests at the Pigalle, after 
the show, was equally spectacular. 

The restaurant was decked out 
to represent a saloon of the roarin’ 
seventies; chicken-in-the-rough and 
hamburgers. were on the menu and 
liquor was hard and plentiful. 

Entrances were spectacular, none 
more so, perhaps, than that of 
Terry-Thomas and June Thorburn 
They arrived sharing a horse. 

Does it add up in these hard 
times? Just count the column 
inches in the newspapers the fol- 
lowing morn, If this kind of bally- 
hoo sells tickets, then no one can 
complain. 


THE STROLLER 


A “ progress report 


** meeting of all Variety Club’s sub-committees organising the Variety International Convention 


in London was held at the club’s new offices in Wardour Street under past Chief Barker Jim Carreras, convention chairman. 


See in this 


picture with Jim Carreras are Nat Cohen, C. J. Latta, D. J. Goodlatte, Bill Butlin, Clifford Jeapes, Monty 
Berman, Bill Levy, Sam Eckman, Jr., Irving Allen and Basil Brown. Also present were Mrs. Sheila 


Berman, chairman 


of the convention ladies’ committee, Mrs. Charles Goldsmith, Mick Shipman, Harry Woolf, Norman Harrington, Dickie 


Afton and Sutherland Ogg 
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| whereas executives, with relatively 
From U.S to You by LEONARD COULTER | shorter periods of service have nego- 
| tiated “fat contract settlements ” 


| running into six figures, 
Though this protest is not related 


Delaying Tactics as Congress | 


| notice to 30 more employees, mainly 


Starts Hearings on Pay-TV 


AN EXTRAORDINARY burst 
‘industry into a series of 
them revolving around television 
the House of 


ol 
feverish debates over the past few days, 
1. Congress has begun hearings on pay-TV, 
Representatives Commitice on Interstate 


U.S film 


most of 


activity 


has punged the 


and Foreign Com- 


merce having invited interested parties to a’r their views. 


At the outset the Committee ques- 
tioned Mr. John C. Doerfer, chair- 
man of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, which has an- 
nounced that from March 1 it will 
consider applications for test runs of 
the new medium 

Maay of the inquiries addressed to 
Mr. Doerfer were intended to illu- 
minate the problem of whether the 
FCC has the legal right to permit 
such tests. Doerfer stoutly maintained 


that his Commission had acted with- 
in its rights, arguing that the sole 
purpose in permitting trial] operations 
of pay-TV was to gather information 
for the guidance of Congress. 


Public’s Verdict 


Spokesmen for the various pay-TV 


companies all expressed the view, 
when called upon, that it was both 
improper and unfair for any adverse 


decision to be made about the system 
until the public had been given the 
chance of seeing the process, and 
deciding whether or not it wanted it. 

Then came some of the opposition’s 
big guns, most prominent being 
Robert Sarnoff, president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. His 
case: pay-TV cannot give the public 
better programmes than it is already 
geting on “ free ” television. It might 
even drive the latter out of existence 
by siphoning off its talent, and = 
public would thus be deprived of * 
vital force in American life.’ 

Apparently it is the TV networks’ 
Strategy to call for a Committee reso- 
lution requesting the FCC to with- 
hold action on pay-TV applications 
pending a fuil Congressional decision 
on the system's desirability. 

Since Congress, with an overloaded 
schedule, 
this issue for many months, the in- 
tention seems to be to put off the evil 


da 
The film exhibitor groups are likely 
to endorse the same basic policy 


when, in the next few days, they give | 


their testimon y. 


WHILE this debate is going on, 
another aspect of the TV problem has 
burst into flame. I mentioned here 
recently that the Hollywood talent 
guilds were concerned by reports that 
Republic had sold a package of its 
post-1948 pictures to NBC. 


Now the Screen Actors’ and the 
Writers’ Guilds have served notice on 
Republic of cancellation of con- 
tract,” affecting both the parent com- 


pany and its subsidiary, 
Television Productions, 

The agreement, 
Actors’ Guild, permits it to withhold 
the services of any member from 
any producer who releases films for 
television without having first nego- 
tiated for additional payment to the 


Studio City 
Inc. 


states the Screen 


players concerned 

Since Republic has no production 
of ts own 
not be all- 


the threat may 
but it is symp- 


at present, 
umportant 


| you-see TV, 


| theatres, 


tomatic of the 
opinion within the film industry that 
the showing of post-1948 backlogs on 
home screens could be ruinous, 

This view has been strengthened by 
publication of a report prepared for 
the 
Corporation of Princeton, New | 
Jersey, based on a nation-wide survey 
made last summer. 

It cannot be said that the report 
contains any big surprises. For 
instance, three-quarters of cinema 
admissions are by people under 30. 
Only 15 per cent. of the public are 
habitual filmgoers, attending once a 
week or oftener, The vast majority 
go with someone else, and are in- 
fluenced in their choice of programme 
mainly by trailers—32 per 
newspaper advertising 32, magazine 
advertising 21, and television adver- 
tising 19. Cinema displays come well 


down on the list—only 10 per cent. 
About 20 per cent. of regular 
patrons, however, have no idea in 
advance af what picture they are 
going to sec 
Nearly half the filmgoers ques- 


tioned in the survey said they thought 
the story was more important than 
the cast. More 
attendance had declined in the past 
few years, mainly because of tele- 
vision. One in three would have | 
‘gone to the pictures” more often | 
were it not for TV. 


Significant Questions 
Two significant 


the investigators 
vising of old 


questions put 
s concerned the 
films, and 


by 
tele- 


This is how the questions were 


| phrased 


“You may have heard of pay-as- 
'V, where you would pay so 
much to see a certain programme, If 
they had the same new movie on this 
pay-as-you-see TV as in the movie 
which would you prefer?” 
Forty-one per cent. replied “ On 
television ” (because it is more com- 
fortable and convenient) and 40 per 
cent. “In the theatre"’ (because the 
pictures are bigger and clearer). 
"In general, what do you think of 
the feature length movies they show | 
on television, as compared with the | 
ones they show in theatres?” 
Fifty-four per cent. made comments 
unfavourable to TV “ oldies,” 
25 per cent. 
There 
when people were asked whether they | 
preferred a single feature or a double | 
bill, 


# a a 
WHILE the industry is digesting 
this report, a number of enterprising 


individuals have advanced suggestions 
for luring more folk from their TV 
sets. George Sidney, the Hollywood 
producer, wrote to Eric Johnston, 
MPAA president, saying he liked the 
dea of a huge monthly closed-circuit 


swelling chorus of | 


MPAA by the Opinion Research | 


cem— | 


than half said their | 


’ the choice | 
of seeing a new film at home or in | 
| the cinema. 
could not possibly resolve | 


seemed to favour them. | 
was no marked preference | 


TV show, on a national basis, 
| all of Hollywood's greatest performers 
and its besi talent. 

Mr. Johnston has 
pouring cold water on 
and stating: 

“Up till now. . . the largest num- 
ber of theatres ever hooked up for 
|a closed circuit telecast was 174. The 
total audience was 500,000. The pro- 
gramme was a fight, and the admis- 
| sion prices ran from $3 to $5. 
Clearly the Hollywood show could | 
| not be put on for such a small num- 
| ber of theatres and such a small 
| audience.” 
| Apparently it costs $20,000 to | 
| $30,000 to buy and install the neces- 

sary equipment 
| from $400 per performance for rental. 
| Local wire charges average more than 
| $500 a theatre ; and there would have 
to be added the “ enormous installa- 
| tion cost” of long lines to “ pipe” 
the show in from its point of origin. 

But even if these staggering costs 
| could be met, Mr. Johnston adds, the 

maximum audience that could be 
| accommodated in America’s cinemas, 
|even if every one in the country was 
| hooked up and sold out, would be 
less than half that commanded by 
|the super-colossal TV _ spectaculars 
which are today attracting as many 
| as 30 million to 50 million viewers. 


WITH this statistical evidence, Mr. | 
| Johnston appears to have silenced Mr. 
| Sidney, but he has also been called 

on this week to deal with another 
}annoying situation in Washington, 
| where a local mowmeaee columnist 
| declared that the PAA had sug- 
-| gested that the U.S State Department 
| should invite “* guest ~~ <M from 
| foreign countries to pass judgment on 
the suitability for foreign audiences of 
Hollywood-made films. 

The author of this rumour was 
Mrs. Dorothy McCardle. 
| She said Johnston had told the 
State Department that Hollywood 
films stressing crime, sex and juvenile 
| delinquency gave a false impression 
— of American life, and he 

roposed that “the people of each 
land should choose for themselves the 
American movies to be shown in their 
| country.” 
This drew a blistering reply from 


now 
the scheme 


in Washington, who sa‘d: “ this un- 
fortunate twisting of Mr. Johnston's 
views” was “among the more colossal 
escapades of history.” Actually, said 
Clark, Johnston feels the American 
motion picture is an excellent am- 
| bassador for the U.S. 


AMID all this hubbub, certain in- 
dustry trade unionists began flapping | 
| their wings over the increasing infil- 
tration into the film business of 
bankers and financiers, who, they 
claim, are inspiring the present econ- | 
|omy wave. 

The Home Office Employees Union, 
| Local H-63, of IATSE, has officially 
notified IATSE president, Richard 
| Walsh, of its present discontent with 
the situation in which, it claims, white- 
collar workers have been dismissed 
with a minimum of severance pay, ' 


and | 


using | 


replied | 


in each cinema, or | 


Kenneth Clark, MPAA vice-president | 


in any way to Loew’s, that company 
has again swung the axe, giving 


in the publicity department. 

| Josep Vogel, the company’s 
| president, makes no secret of the fact 
| that stringent economies are being 
| made in view of the heavy losses 
sustained in the past year. 

Loew's next annual stockholders’ 
| meeting has been called for February 
27, and in preparation the company 
| has issued a proxy statement which 
| discloses remuneration and retire- 
| ment benefits for all those whose pay 
| and expense allowances exceeded 
$30,000 per annum. 

For instance: Howard Dietz, who 
next April ceases to be advertising 
| and publicity vice-president, but who 
will be retained as a consultant, was 
paid from September 1, 1956, to 
February 28, 1957, a total "of $52,143, 
| From March 1 to August 31, 1957, 
| he got $52,143. His annual retirement 
| benefit is listed as $12,875. 
| Arthur M. Loew, former president, 
| received $100,000 ($29,005 a year on 
retirement), Charles M. Reagan, 
former general sales manager, $45,625 
(nothing on retirement), Charles C. 
Moskowitz, dreasurer, $156,429 
($27,223) and Benjamin Thau, studio 
chief, $156,429 ($28,884). Vogel him- 
self is listed at $135,429 and $20,291 


respectively. 
© ~ ae 
GILBERT GOLDEN, advertising 
manager for Warner Bros., and 


Richard Lederer, assistant advertis- 
ing manager, have left New York for 
the company’s studios in California, 
| where they will establish permanent 
headquarters. 


“SOUTH PACIFIC” 
PREMIERES SET 


THE Todd-OA film of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein's “ South Pacific’ will 
have its world premiere in mid-March 
at the Criterion Theatre, New York, 
and its European premiere at the 


Dominion, Tottenham Court Road, in 
April. This is announced 4 George 
Skouras, president Magna 


Theatres Corporation. 

The lavish Technicolor presenta- 
tion, produced at 20th Century-Fox, 
will be shown on a reserved-seat basis 
= 11 scheduled performances per 
week. 


CMA Changes—cond. 


for CMA matters. The appointment 
will carry with it a co-ordination of 
CMA departments as a whole. 

Originally a solicitor, Mr. Roberts 
had a distinguished career in the Navy 
and was for several years executive 
assistant to S. Eckman, Jnr. of MGM. 
Immediately prior to joining The 
Rank Organisation he was personal 
assistant to Lord Kemsley. . 

J. C. Weston has been appointed 
|CMA property controller and will 
| have under his direct control the 
Estates Department with Miss H. L. 
Harnor as manager. 

As already announced, L. V. Bar- 
nett relinguished his appointment as 
CMA publicity controller on his 

ining Southern Television, Ltd. He 
as been replaced by Donald Murrey. 


NEW....IN COLOUR....FROM 1 ch 


they'll soon 
be lining up 
to 

pay 


.-- yet another b 
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big grosser from 20th Century-Fox! | 


",.. entertainment which will prove a magnet at all 
box-offices...” THE DAILY CINEMA _ 


Never before such a 1 wg | 
ve STAR STUDDED CAST z 
V ANS in ONE film ! = , 


LAURENCE HARVEY .. 


MS + JULIE — CILENTC ay 
\, W&MAL ZETTERLING KEVA GABOR /*<| 
i Ce NS 


(An 
aN 
Go, u 
MICHAEL DENISON - DEREK FARR - JAGKIE LANE BS 
\ ELINA LABOURDETTE - CATHERINE BOYLE - LISA GASTONI - THORLEY WALTERS (Cae 
ROLAND CULVER yy 
ewes’. WILFRID HYDE WHITE oS 
Screenplay by MURIEL & SYDNE : Directed MARIUS G GORING * j 
\ a snenieen FILM < i} \ : 
> A. , / 
=a BRITISH LION FILMS Zcar\| i 


PROVINCIAL TRADE SHOW: ODEON, MANCHESTER —Friday, 31st January at 10.45 a.m. 


L i, ne Se es 


-_ 
ae 


— 
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Trade Leaders 
Are Ready 
To Talk 


THE all-industry meeting of unions 
and employers’ associations, called 
by Sir Tom O’Brien, general secretary 
of NATKE, is to be held at the Cafe 
Royal, London, tomorrow (Friday). 
_ Only two of the 20 trade leaders 
invited to the informal talks by Sir 
Tom have been unable to accept. Sir 
Tom said that they would be rep- 
resented by deputies. 

Among those who have said they 
will attend are Sir Michael Balcon, 
John Davis, D. J. Goodlatte and 
Lord Archibald as well as represen- 
tatives of the NFFC, CEA, Actors’ 
Eguity and ETU. 

Details of the meeting were 
revealed by Sir Tom when he 
addressed cinema employees at a 
“ crisis "’ meeting at the Birmingham 
Forum on Sunday. 

“ There will be no miracles arising 
from the meeting—no magic rabbits 
from magic hats—because I know 
how difficult the problems are. There 
are divided opinions and divided 
objects. I am not too pessimistic 
about the future of the British film 
industry. But certain things have got 
to be said,” he stated. 

Sir Tom criticised the politicians. 
“I have no time for the British 
Government—whether it’s a Tory 
Government or Labour Government 
—so far as this industry is con- 
cerned,” he declared. “In fact, 
the leaders of the three political 
parties just couldn’t care less about 
the film industry.” 

Sir Tom said: “‘ Unless the leaders 
of this industry can find an alterna- 
tive policy to that which is causing 
redundancy there is only one answer 
—the industry should be taken from 
them. 

“I personally do not believe in 
nationalising this industry. But if =~ 
go on throwing people out of wor 
and we are to see the human factor 
in the cinemas of Britain degraded 
month by month then the sooner the 
industry is taken from them the 
better.” a 

Gerry de Wan, NATKE president, 
said: “I still believe there is a fair 
amount of cash available at the box- 
office. But the industry has got to 
streamline itself on a more economic 
basis.” 


_MPEA APPOINTS BALDWIN 
CHARLES F. BALDWIN has been appointed London representative of 
Aged 56, and a native of Zanesville, —-----—-— 

penny Ae for = last two years . 
zen in Rome as Mediterranean area re | h 
_ World Rights 
Before joining MPEA he served as | 
senior adviser to the U.S delegation | 
to the 10th General Assembly of UN 
: : EROS FILMS announces that it 
Tomenic 7 gas for Far East | has acquired the world distribution 
, ahaa a | rights of two of its forthcoming Bri- 
His long list of political and com- | 
Vampire,” in Eastman Color, tar- 
General with the rank of Minister in |ring Donald: Wolf, Barbara Shelley, 
paeneen, US noliticat — in | and Vincent Ball ; and “ The Trollen- 
| based on the television serial, with 
Oslo. Forrest Tucker, Janet Munro, Laur- 
He has also served in State Depart- | ence Payne and Jennifer Jayne head- 
ment assignments in Santiago, Chile, 
and Sydney, Australia. | Both films were produced by Robert 
Other appointments in MPEA are: | 5- Baker and Monty Berman. The 
: | screenplays were written by Jimmy 
Frankfurt); Frankfurt, Leo D. Hoch- a i 
stetter (from Tokyo); and Rome, | The Blood of the Vampire " was 
Frank Gervasi. | directed by Henry Cass. The story, set 
oe | 1880's, deals with a doctor who was 
| executed in the belief that he was a 
BFFA Pa 5 at | vampire and is brought back to life 
y | servant, Carl, portrayed by Victor 
| Maddern. The man then becomes 
30 p.c. doctor-governor in a prison for insane 
paid by the British Film Fund | ected by Quentin Lawrence, who was 
Agency for the four weeks ended | responsible for the TV serial. The 
December 28, 1957, will be at the | story is set in a remote Swiss hamlet 


the Motion Picture Export Association to succeed the late Fay Allport. 
manager. 
and was previously deputy assistant | 
S s I : jtish releases—* The Blood of the 
mercial appointments include Consul 
, in | berg Terror,” a science-fiction thriller 
Trieste and counsellor of Embassy in me - 
| ing the cast. 
Paris, F rick Gronich (from 
| Sangster. 
j in a fictitious Balkan town in the 
| by the aid of a faithful hunchback 
criminals. : 
THE second interim allocation| ‘“ The Trollenberg Terror” was dir- 
rate of 30 per cent.—compared with | where the people are terrorised by a 
224 per cent. for the first interim | monster from outer space. 


allocation under the statutory | 
scheme. 
The BFFA gives the following | Letter to the Editor 


details of earnings and collections :— 
Films not less than 
t. 


3,000 f .. £345,117 

rae tw | ei ANALYSIS, NOT 
3,000 ft. (before 

_tiultiplying by 24) £16,151 | PREDICTION 

ons as 

x Pose by HM I AM glad to note that my old pal 
Customs and Ex- | Josh Billings appreciated my sympa- 
cise (to December | thetic reference in The Evening News 
31, 1957) £180,200 | to those who have to make the dreary 


|round of trade shows in search of 
je ms | box-office winners. 
ebru-| 1 did not, of course, refer to trade 
| press film critics and had in mind 
| those gentlemen with greate. respon- 


Cheques will be posted to 
during the week commencing 
ary 3, 1958. 


FIRST QUESTIONS TO AMORY 


THE NEW _ Chancellor's _ first 
replies to film questions in the 
Commons on Tuesday yielded no in- 
formation. 

Mr. Swingler asked Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory how much ET revenue used 
te come from the 352 cinemas which 
have closed since the beginning of 
the financial year 1956-57. The 
Chancellor told him the information 
was not available. 

Mr. Swingler then asked how far 
tax receipts in the first three quarters 
of the current financial year were 
greater or less than expected. The 
Chancellor said it was not Treasury 
practice to split up budget estimates 
given for a complete financial r. 

Mr. John Rankin (Labour, Trades- 
ton) asked the Chancellor four ques- 
tions :— 

What was the total amount of levy 


| sibility who inspect pictures for book- 
| ing purposes. But if Pal Josh thinks 
the cap fits—well, he is welcome to 
some of my sympathy. 

| Qn the other hand, I feel that it is 
and unfair for him to take four titles from 


y more than three years’ viewing to 
What were the total attendances | try to prove that I cannot recognise 


for the quarter ended December 31, | a box-office attraction when I see one. 
and the total attendances last year; | My business is to analyse the various 
and how did they compare with | aspects of the pictures I see, not to 
1956? predict their fortune in meeting the 

Was the Chancellor aware that the | prevailing public taste. But as a mat- 
Grand Central cinema, Rutherglen, |ter of fact I gave complimentary 
which seated 1,000 people and paid 
nearly £20,000 tax in the last six | nine of the dozen West End successes 
a closed at the end of Decem-|he mentioned in his round-up last 


collected last November 
December? 


|and, in some cases rave, notices to | 


t? week. And two of the other three I 
Was the Chancellor aware that the | was not able to review in the paper. 
JYMPSON HARMAN, 
“The Evening News,” 


Carmelite House, E.C.A. 


following cinemas had closed during 
1956-57:—Regal, Ayr; Standard, 
Partick ; Gaumont, Kingspark ; 
Majestic, Govanhill; Paragon, Gor- 
bals; BB cinema, Coatbridge; Rio, 
Craigneuk ; Picture House, Dunoon ; 
Astoria, Paisley; Plaza and Waverley, 
Wishaw; and Afton, Conno] Park? 


The Premier, Skipton, is to close 
in June when the lease expires. One 
of the three cinemas in the town, the 
Premier was built in 1913. 


1 


The Queen to 
See “Dunkirk” 


Premiere 


THE QUEEN and Prince Philip 
have consented to attend the world 
;premiere of “ Dunkirk" at the 
Empire Theatre, Leicester Square, on 
March 20. 

Ealing Films and MGM are to 

donate the box-office receipts to the 
Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s 
Families’ Association. 
_ “ Dunkirk” is perhaps the most 
important, and certainly the biggest, 
film ever made in Britain. The cast, 
which includes many serving soldiers, 
sailors and airmen, exceeds 4,000. 
Leading roles are pearee by John 
Mills, Richard Attenborough and 
Bernard Lee. 

Produced py Michael Balcon and 
directed by Leslie Norman with 
Michael Forlong as associate pro- 
ducer, “ Dunkirk” is an Ealing film 
for MGM world distribution. It 
runs 24 hours. 


Merton Park 
Reorganises 


COINCIDING with the addition 
of the new 3,000 sq. ft. stage at 
Merton Park Studios, there has been 
a reorganisation of personnel. 

Jack Greenwood, formerly studio 
manager, and recently appointed a 
director of Merton Park Studios, 
Ltd., is now in charge of the co- 
ordination of production of enter- 
tainment films, under A. T. Burlin- 
son, joint managing director of the 
Film Producers Guild Lid. 

Mr. Greenwood has, at the 
moment, taken over the production 
of the current Anglo Amalgamated 
|“ Scotland Yard” series from Alec 
Snowden, who has left the company. 


Nat Cohen and Stuart Levy, of 
Anglo Amalgamated, as directors of 
Merton Park Studios, are directly 


interested in this reorganisation and 
extension of the Guild’s production 
facilities, which promises increased 
| activity by the Anglo-Guild partner- 
ship. 

Geoffrey Busby, formerly a Guild 
roducer, is now studio manager at 
erton Park. 


ABPC EXECUTIVE 
CHANGES 


statement a board 
meeting held last week says: 
“In order to free Mr. Robert 
Clark for other important work 
in comiection with the future 


velopment of tion, 
the wy} of Associa’ — 
decided to relieve him of his 
at 


under the direction of the manag- 
ing director, Mr. C. J. Latta.” 


12 


EDINBURGH. 


Resolution to GC 


Reduction in PRS 
Charges is Sought 


EDINBURGH section the 
Tuesday, January 21, to ask the 
a reduction of the PRS’s charges 

Members reported that they had 
received notification of increased fees, 
which they regarded as “far too 
high "' in the light of smaller receipts. 
Major Walker said: “ We object to 
any further increase,” and a resolu- 
tion to approach GC about negoti- 
ations was passed on the motion of 
Robert McLaughlin, seconded by J 
Stafford Poole 

Secretary Graham Salmon reported 
that he had received a letter from a 
member suggesting that an Edinburgh 
Corporation Order regarding the 
imposition of licensing conditions in 
places of entertainment appeared to 
be autocratic 

Mr. Salmon said that was a little 
out of date now, as the present ten- 
dency in Corporation Orders was to 
put in the phrase “with the right 
of appeal to the Sheriff.” 


CEA 


Oo 


No Dictatorship 

The Corporation's powers, said Mr. 
Salmon, should be reasonable, and 
they should not have the right of 
dictatorship. It was possible that in 
the next Corporation Order—if they 
were approached the right way—they 
might be persuaded to hmit their 
powers. The meeting agreed to ask 
Mr. Salmon to make approaches to 
the Corporation on these lines 

Miss di Rollo told the meeting she 
had been informed that there would 
not be a BT-H engineer in Edinburgh 
from now on, but that he would be 
in Stirling. Robert McLaughlin sug- 
gested that there should be an 
emergency engineer servicing all sets 
At present each firm had its own 
man, whereas in an emergency, one 
man could do them all 

John McLaughlin said the various 
companies were not keen on that 
idea, Jim Poole said the matter was 
in hand. Discussions were going on 


with the various companies on the 
subject 
Rating 

The section went on to discuss the 
question of cinema rating assess- 
ments, which were at present frozen, 


but would again become unfrozen in 
1961 

It was decided to 
assessors that revenue from cinema’ 
had fallen considerably in the past 
few years, and that certain afternoon 
showings had been cut out because 
of the economic factor. 

The section felt that a reduction in 


inform the 


assessments would be proper, and the 
secretary was asked to write to 
assessors pointing out the facts, to 


try to get assessmems reduced 

Graham Salmon, the secretary, in 
presenting his annual report, men 
tioned that the apprenticeship classes 
continued to be organised at the 
Bristol Technical College, and Mi: 
Poole was convenor of the joint com- 
mittee running them. The commitiee 
said Mr. Salmon, had taken an active 
interest in these classes. 

The absence of up-to-date equip- 
ment had proved a hardship, but 


Gener 


resolved, at 
il Council 


its monthly meeting on 


understandably Edinburgh Corpora- 
tion found difficulty in buying 
expensive equipment for a small class. 

There was a possiblity that the 
difficulty might be solved indirectly 
through certain other activities spon- 
sored by the Corporation 


‘TAX ABOLITION 
NOT CERTAIN’ 


IT WAS a dangerous point 
view to believe that entertainments 
tax abolition was now a certainty in 
the next Budget w 
dent George Singleton, 
the annual luncheon of the Southern 
Midlands branch in London. 

Going around the country he had 
gained the impression from many ex- 
hibitors that they thought abolition 
was inevitable because the case was 
so clear to the industry. 

He warned: “In defending the 
pound the Chancellor may decide he 
must refuse any concessions whatever. 
All that remains for us is to use 
whatever political influence we have 
and every single exhibitor should see 
his own MP, not 
ported by an accountant, 
his own case as an individual.” 

There was another problem 
equally as important as entertain- 
ments tax—films on television. 

The trade should be able to control 
this, but it would take time and there 
would have to be sacrifices by ex- 
hibitors, producers and distributors. 

He gave an assurance that the 
CEA officers would take all the steps 
they could to protect the entire in- 
dustry. 


PORTSMOUTH 


but stating 


of | 


yarned CEA presi- | 4 Jebration 
speaking at | “Citirmas 


necessarily sup- 
_— . P| Brearley: 


to open negotiations for | 
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Now A Drive 
to Recover 
Members 


MANCHESTER and District CEA, 
the amalgamation of the Manchestei 
and Salford and the South and East 
Lancashire branches, held its inaug- 
ural meeting on Friday. Business was 
mainly of a formal nature. J. 
Woolley, who presided, said that the 
ballot of the two branches on amal- 
gamation resulted in 154 voting 
papers being returned; there were 


| four votes against amalgamation and 
| 150 in favour. 


|man of the new branch. 


J. Mather was elected first chair- 
He com- 


| mented that efforts would be made 


| 


| 


| 


to “get into the fold again” those 
exhibitors whom the Association had 
lost during the year. The two branches 
|had worked in co-operation for a 


long time and that augured well for | 


| the future. 


| 


} 


| 
| 


When it was suggested that the event 
warranted a branch celebration, H. Woolf 


MANCHESTER 


drew attention to the Cinematurians’ din- 
ner and dance on March 10. This could 
| also be made the occasion of a branch 


Chairman: If there is a celebration 
should be a branch affair. 
A. T. From suggested that future 
general meetings or annual general meet- 


it 


ings should take the form of a luncheon | 


to which the president of the CEA or 
other prominent officers could be invited 

* I have often thought that we are miss- 
ing something in not inviting People from 
London, and civic dignitaries,’ said T. E 
Robinson. 

The chairman said the suggestion would 
be considered by the committee. 

Officers and committee elected were 
caairman, J Mather; vice-chairman, 
D. L. Jones; treasurer, S. Wild; trustees 
J. ©. Moorhouse, E. Hamson and J 
committee, J. Brearley, A. T 
Frost, E. Hamson, T. Kelly, J. R. Kil- 
leya, J. E. Moorhouse, L. D. Paul, A. J 


Rockett, J. A. Woolley, H. Woolf and 
A. E. Wright. Delegaies, J. Mather, D. L 
Jones, T. E. Robinson and J. A. Woolley. 


The mecting 
ment of Mr. 
lor as joint secretaries. 

Immediately prior 
Meeting, 
chester and Salford branch and the South 
and East Lancashire branch were held. 
The accounts were adopted and approval 
given for the transfer of the assets and | 
liabilities to the new branch. 


confirmed the appoint- 


to the imaugural 


Robinson and Trevor Tay- | 


the final meetings of the Man- | 


Apprentice 
Scheme in 
Jeopardy 


THE possibility of the North 
Western Area joint apprenticeship 
committee ceasing to function as the 
result of the resignation of two of 
the NATKE representatives was men- 
tioned at the final meeting of the 
committee of South and East Lanca- 
shire branch CEA on Friday. J. A. 
Woolley presided. 

Secretary Trevor Taylor reported having 
received notification of the resignation of 
P. McGrath, joint secretary, and T. 
Woods from the joint apprenticeship 
committee. Replying to an inquiry about 
| their successors, the divisional officer had 
| stated that the reason given to the dis- 
| trict committee by Mr. McGrath and Mr. 
| Woods for their resignations was the lack 
| of co-operation by exhibitors and chief 
projectionists, both local and national. 
The district committee did not appoint 
anyone to take Mr. McGrath's place on 
the joint apprenticeship committee. 

Mr. Taylor: We cannot work without 
representatives from NATKE. From the 


| tone of the divisional officer's letter it 
| seems that the joint committee is no 
longer in existence. 


In recognition of his services during his 
| two years’ chairmanship, the branch sent 
ja cheque to L. G. Gardner. 

Mr. Gardner, in a letter of apprecia- 
| tion and thanks, said that he was not 
| now eligible for further active duty with 
| the CEA. He was confident that despite 
| the pessimists and the adverse period 
| through which the industry was passing, 
| it would in good time regain its rightful 
| place as the premier form of entertain- 
| Ment 
| The chairman stated that Mr, Gardner, 
whose cinema in Bolton was sold a short 
| time ago, would shortly be taking up a 
| position outside the industry. 
| At the outset of the meeting members 
| stood in silence as a mark of respect to 

Stanley B. Higginbotham and H. Hoyle, 
| who died recently. 


. 

_ Leicester AGM 
| ONE OF the items for discussion 
| at the annual meeting in February of 
| the Leicester branch of CEA will be 
} 


a recommendation that application 
| Should be made to the Watch Com- 


| open earlier on Sundays. 


Entertainments Tax Sub-Committee to Meet 


ACTION ON LAUNCHING CAMPAIGN 
FOR APPROACHES TO LOCAL MPs 


CEA is to call a meeting of its en- 
tertainments tax sub-committee in the 
near future to decide what action is 


| 


to be taken about approaches to local | 


MPs. 
meeting of the branch on January 21, 
when E. A. Phillips, who was re- 
elected chairman, emphasised that 
this year would be a vital one. 
Stressing the need for unity within 
the industry, Mr. Phillips declared: 
“There must be no desertion on the 


This was decided at the annual | 


| members to be loyal, keen and enthu- 
siastic. 

A meeting is to be called shortly of the 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee at which 


further consideration will be given to get- | 


ting the scheme in operation 

On the suggestion of James Holland it 
was agreed that at the next branch meet- 
ing there should be a discussion on the 
amount of space devoted in the press to 
television as opposed to cinemas. 

In his annual report the secretary, 
E. W. Burden, stated that at the end of | 
1957 the total branch membership was 
49. The accounts for the year showed a 


PORTSMOUTH and loW branch ; part of members. It is essential for | deficit of £27 as the result of a drop in 


subscription income and certain items of 
expenditure which were non-recurring. 


Local donations were again fixed at 
|} £1 is. 6d. for halls, £1 Is. for 
ty B"’ halls and 10s. 6d. ‘ “CC” halls. 
Officers for the ensuing year were 
| elected as follows: vice-chairman, P. 
| Lang; treasurer, H. J. Court; trustees, 


| J. Holland, P. J. Milsom and A. Levi- 
son; delegate to General Council, A. Levi- 


|} son; deputy delegate, P. J. Milsom; 
| auditor, Frank Barter; executive com- 
| mitteee, Mrs. V. Ward, and G. Boddy, 


Stewart, H. Laybourne, 


H. H. 
‘Court and P. Read. 


J. 


—a~ 
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LEEDS 


GC Delegates 


‘Independents Will Lose 
Unless Rule Is Altered’ 


THE JANUARY meeting of Leeds 
and District CEA, which followed the 
annual meeting, was again very 
largely concerned with entertainments 
tax, the sale of films to TV, and 
another reference to last month's 
branch resolution in favour of an 
independents’ section within the 
Association. 

In view of at least one important 
meeting in London this week, the 
discussion on the last-named subject 
was regarded as a guide to the two 
delegates and was off the record. 

John Gokistone gave the delegates’ 


report on the last GC meeting. He 
commented on Mr. Prendergast’s wind- 
ing up of the debate, which C. 


Whincup described as one of the best 
; s Mr. Prendergast had ever made 
in the CBA General Council. 

There was a further reference to Rule 
38, which now limits the Leeds branch 
to sending only two delegates to GC, 
and A. S. Hyde repeated his warning 
that unless the Association altered this 
rule the independents, particularly in the 
Provinces, were going to continue to lose 
delegates. “We must have regional 
Organisations,”’ he said. 

Chairman J. X. Prendergast, in a 
reference to the sale of films to TV. 
mentioned that a well-known personality 
in the TV industry had told him that if 
TV had been developed before the 


cinema industry he was sure that TV 
would not have taken the opposition of 
the film as quietly as the cinema indus- 
try had done. 

Mr, Prendergast added while he 
thought the independents should have 
some collective voice in the Association— 
a view which he was sure had the back- 
ing of some of the other branches—he 
would like to emphasise that the purpose 
of the Leeds resolution was in no way 
antagonistic to the circuits. 

“What we are doing in Leeds,’” he 
said. “is not anti-circuits.’’ He was 
pleased to note that certain personalities 
mgh up in the circuits recognised this. 
What everyone was concerned with today 
was not just the protection of their own 
interests. but the furthering of the indus- 
try as a whole. 

Many of the circuits had reason to be, 
and were, as much concerned as indepen- 
dents over such maiters as tax and TV, 
and the revival of the public inicrest in 
the cinema. 

There were questions on 


that 


the cinema 


Exchequer, and questioners were assured 
that everything possible was being done 
to cope with the new situation. 

Both the Chairman and Mr. Whincup, 
as delegates to the GC, again urged 
every member of the Association to con- 
tact their MPs personally and continue 
to make representations, supported by 
facts and figures, for the MPs’ support 
for the total abolition of the tax. 


J. X. Prendergast is Leeds 
Chairman Again 


AT THE annual general meeting of 
Leeds and District branch CEA, J. 
X. Prendergast and T. W. B. Lam- 
bert were re-elecied chairman and 
vice-chairman. Gerry Hylton con- 
tinues as sccretary. John Goldstone 
was re-elected hon. treasurer. C. H. 
Whincup, J. X. Prendergast and T. 
WwW. B. mbert continue as trustees, 
and-E, Freedman and Co. as auditors. 

Leeds is now entitled to send onl 
two delegates to General Council. 
Both T. W. B. Lambert and John 
Goldstone withdrew their nominations 
in favour of J. X. Prendergast and 
C. H. Whincup. 


Committee 


The branch committee, Mrs. L. 
Beardsall, C. Freeman, W. J. 
Greenwood, F. L. Gummersall, E. F. 
Johnson, C. Laycock, L. J. Mannix, 
R. G. Mason, T. C. Shayler, F. Sykes, 
W. E. Walker, and J. W. Wilkinson, 
was re-elected en bloc. 

A. S. Hyde drew attention to the re- 
duced number of de es to GC. He 
said that it was very desirable that a 
branch of the importance of Leeds and 
District should have one delegate for each 
50 or part of 50 and should not lose a 
valuable member just because the branch 
membership fell six or eight short of the 


required ‘ 

"Boubtles many other branches suf- 
fered the same loss by a similar small 
margin. He fek that was a matter 
which should be watched if the balance 
of power as between circuit and indepen- 
dent membership or London and pro- 
vincial voting power was to be fairly pre- 
served. 


The chairman said this was indeed a 


point to be watched and one that this 
branch should bring up at the annual 
general meeting of the Council. 

Mr. Hyde: I don’t think we can do 
with a smaller General Council, 

It was decided to elect members of the 
arbitration conciliation boards with 
NATKE and SCMA from the branch 
committee membership as and when they 
were required. 

John Goldstone presented a treasurer's 
report which showed the branch finances 


to be in a _ healthy condition. The 
treasurer's report was unanimously 
accepted. 


C. Laycock moved a vote of thanks to 
the chairman and officers for their services 
during the past year and this was warmly 
endorsed. 

The next meeting of the branch will 
be held, not on a Friday as usual, but on 
Wednesday, February 26. when the annual 
dinner and dance of the branch will be 
held in the evening at the Hotel Majestic, 
Harrogate. it is hoped to arrange for the 
usual visit of the President, General Secre- 
tary and other officers from London at 
this meeting. 


Press Pictures On 
Tour Again 


FOR THE fourth year in succes- 
sion, The Rank Organisation is tour- 
ing the outstanding entries in_ the 
British Press Pictures of the Year 
competition through its Odeon and 
Gaumont theatres. And this year, 
encouraged by the tremendous re- 
sponse to the earlier tours, three 
duplicate exhibitions are being routed. 


MP Says 


13 


Abolition 


Is Not Practical 


_WILLIAM S. SHEPHERD, MP for Cheadle, put the cat among the 
pigeons at the meeting of the Manchester District Association of Independent 


Cinemas on Friday. 


He declared that the abolition of entertainments tax 


was not a practical proposition at present and he did not regard it as more 
iniquitous per se than any other form of taxation, 


There were immediate cries of dis- [~ 


sent and protest, which were renewed 
when Mr. 
would be impossible to operate a 
hardship clause to give relief to small 
exhibitors. 

Mr. Shepherd agreed that enter- 
tainments tax was taking far too large 
a slice from the takings of the cinema 
industry, and said he would like to 


see, certainly this year, a drastic 
reduction. 

A Form of Tax 

The production levy had to be 


considered as a form of tax, but to 
say the exhibitor was subsidising the 
film producer was quite wrong. The 
levy was devised to help the pro- 
ducers who were having a hard time 


| and were likely to have a still harder 
tax, and the change of Chancellor of the | 


time. “I would say that basicall 

the producers are in a*more difficult 

meee than the average exhibitor,” 
sai 


Dennis E. Walls, who presided, 
said: “It is indefensible that those 
who are having a tremendous struggle 
to make a living should have to pay 
a levy and tax when they really 
haven't the money to pay.” 

Mr. Shepherd: “I cannot conceive 
any circumstances where it would be 
possible to operate a hardship clause. 
When you are dealing with taxation, 


| its form must treat everybody alike.” 


The MP agreed the industry should 
be given relief to enable it to fulfil 
its duties to the public, and he would 
do all he could to promote that end. 
Small halls presented a tremendous 
problem. Without being unduly criti- 
cal, and facing the realities of the 
situation, he was certain many small 
cinemas would not succeed even if 
tax was withdrawn entirely. 


Their difficulties were aggravated 
because, being small units, they could 
be economical in the use of 


Today, people were earning good 
money, and small cinemas in urban 
areas had to face the competition of 
the big theatres. In such circum- 
stances, he feared the small cinemas 
were going to have a hard time, irre- 
spective of entertainments tax. 


Talk 


This was an industry which had 
never shown any keen desire to act 
together in a truly co-operative spirit 
for the benefit of any particular sec- 
tion. Some years ago there was talk 
of plans to deal with redundancy, 
and a rebate system of taxation. 
Nothing came of it. 

If the industry could not make up 
its mind on such matters, it was 
difficult for the government to act 
in the manner the trade might wish. 

Mr. Walls replied that entertain- 
ments tax was intended as a wartime 
measure and its abolition would 
enable exhibitors to meet the troubles 
and so face the future with confi- 
dence. 

No figures had ever been produced 
to prove British producers needed the 
assistance of the levy, which was 
unjust in its bearing on independent 


Shepherd stated why it | 


| exhibitors. What did Mr. Shepherd 
mean by small cinemas? AIC re- 
| garded them as coming within the 
| small income group. Freed from tax, 
, they would be able to stop the drain 
|on the takings which involved them 
| in trading losses. 

At present, they could not even 
embark on issuing weekly season 
tickets to compete with TV because 
Customs and Excise would not 
allow it. 

For Mr. Shepherd to say it was 
impossible to rate a hardship 
clause was “ absolutely stupid.” The 
existence of hardship cases was 
recognised by law, and allowance was 
made for it in any income tax law. 
All independent exhibitors wanted 
was to be treated as other sections of 
the economic community, and to be 
given a fair chance to pay their way. 

If they did not get equality there 
might be drastic changes after the 
next election. After all, if they were 
nationalised, they would all have 
jobs 

At a later stage in the meeting, Mr. 
Shepherd said that taking the last 30 
years as a whole, he thought he knew 
who had the better end of the stick. 
Film making was one of the most 
heart-breaking activities a company 
could undertake. 


Walls to Pay Levy 
Debt Monthly 


DENNIS WALLS—who offered te 
pay his film production levy at ten 
shillings a month—-was ordered to do 
just that at Manchester County 
Court. 

Mr. Walls appeared in court in 
what is thought to be the first County 
Court action in the country for the 
recovery of a levy debt. His com- 
pany, nnis Walls Cinemas Ltd., 
was summoned for non-payment of 
the levy for the four-week period 
ending November 16 at two cinemas 
—the Rusholme (911 seats), Wilms- 
low-road, Manchester, and the Elysian 
(783), Cheadle Hulme. The sum 
involved was £15 17s. 2d. 

Mr. Walls, who did not enter a 
defence, was legally represented. He 
pleaded hardship as the reason for 
non-payment. 

It was said that Mr. Walls had 
already offered to pay at ten shillings 
a month, but that his offered had 
been refused. 

The Registrar made an order for 
payment to be made at that rate. 

When Manchester AIC met on 
Friday it was said that warnings had 
been given to other exhibitors because 
of non-payment of the levy. 


THE NEXT meeting of the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Branch, AIC, 
will be held at the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce building on 
Tuesday (February 4) at 10.45 a.m. 
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Television Outlook 


by TONY GRUNER | 


‘Close-Up Reaches 
its Half-Century 


THIS week the longest-running film 
programme on elevision, “* Close- 

Jp,” is celebrating its 50th edition 
Under executive producer Ray Dicks, 
this Associated-Rediffusion show has, 
since April 11, 1956, used 444 ex- 
tracts from films, with a total of 
161,847 feet: profiled 38 film stars, 
16 directors and producers and four 
film companies: and carried 13 mis- 
cellaneous items, ranging from child 
actors to the National Film Theatre. 

Since the programme started, Dicks 
has used six announcers and tried 


Ray Dicks, executive producer at 
Associated-Rediffusion 


four different scriptwriters. Today, 
he is satisfied with actor Paul Car- 
penter and journalist Dick Richards. 
“ Close-Up ” is not only the longest- 
running film programme (it began 
a few months before BBC's “* Picture 
Parade ") but it is also the least ex- 
pensive Using director Macdonald 
Martin, the small but comfortable 
Studio Nine at Television House, the 
usual minimum camera unit and 
production staff, plus compére Car- 
penter and scriptwriter Richards, the 
show is one of the most economical 
presented by A-R 


Fantastic Popularity 
has been sold to all 
the programme contractors because 
its popularity among viewers is quite 
fantastic, Although the programme 
has been running without a break for 
almost two years, latest Tam and 
Nielsen give it a 50 per cent, viewer- 


- S lose-Up Pe 


started 
then devel- 


originally 
a monthly programme, 
oped into a fortnightly show, until 
the rating decided Dicks to take a 
plunge and put it on a regular weekly 
basis 
Dicks, an easy-going relaxed in- 
dividual who came over to Asso- 
ciated-Rediffusion from BBC the 
outset of commercial television, has 
plenty of self-criticism for his show 
“ We don't always give the viewers 
what they want, but this is not 
entirely our fault You know the 
politics of the business. For all sorts 
of reasons we may find that a com- 
pany at the last minute will pull out 


as 


at 


| companies, 


| Truth About Mother Goose.” 


and not 


give us the particular extract | 
we need 


Or a star, when inter- 
viewed, will be dull and dreary be- 
cause of some previous briefing by 
her publicist. I would like * Close- | 

p’ to be a litth more controver- 
sial and less eager to please every- 


one.’ 
With this in mind, Dicks has 
written to the KRS suggesting that 
renters might be prepared to co- 


the 
operate with him in making “ Close- 
provocative. 


| This is an indication t 
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by F. MAXWELL SWEENEY 


De Valera Asked to 
Cut ET and Deny TV 


THE THEATRE and Cinema Association of Ireland, in a lengthy state- 
ment submitted to the Irish Prime Minister, Mr. de Valera, says that before 


a decision is made on the Projected TV TV service, 


desirable and very necessary.” 
Surveying the effects of TV on | 
cinema attendances in other countries, 


}and reductions in the rate of enter- 
| tainments duty, 
| ments: 


the statement com- 
‘Here, the present fall in 
attendances will make such a reduc- 
tion in duty necessary this year.” 

at the Asso- 
ciation is making a pre-Budget appli- | 


| cation for concessions to the Minister | 


Up” a little more 
Seeing the KRS 


for Finance. 


| statement that TV in Ireland would 


“I shall be seeing the KRS and 
its new president, Sir Arthur Jarratt, 
some time next week,” Dicks told 
me. “I hope we can reach some 
general understanding on the advan- 
tage of our receiving ‘a free hand’ 
in tackling our programme.” 

Naturally, Dicks has no intention of 
biting the industry that feeds him 
with free extracts. But in discussion 
with some producers he has found 
there is an awareness that a pro- 
gramme like his could be made even 
more attractive to viewers if it was a 
little less eulogistic of the film 
industry. 

“I maintain,” Dicks, “ that 
if we can get 50 per cent. of the 
viewers regularly watching our show 
it must be of great value to the busi- 
ness. That is why I think that all 
whatever their views may 
be on TV film shows, have found that 
it has paid them to co-operate with 
* Close-Up ’. 


says 


Fox Co-operation 


Ironically, the company that 
ceived the most film footage on 

* Close-Up,” 20th Century-Fox, is 
no longer co-operating with the pro- 
gramme. In the past more artists, 
directors and producers from Fox 
were profiled by Dicks than from any 
other renting house. Shrugs Dicks: 
“A top-level decision. I think they 
will come back one day.’ 

MGM, United Artists and Warner 
Brothers (the latter also having | 
opted out of providing extracts for ; 
“ Close-Up), have, after Fox, re- 
ceived the largest amount of covera 

Dicks has also his headaches with 
companies that do co-operate, and 
his particular “ beef” is with publi- 
cists who are unable to plan three 
weeks ahead with him and his depart- | 
ment. He gets the greatest satisfac- 
tion from working with United 
Artists 

Says Dicks: “ If I ever get stuck. I 
ring up Charles Berman and ask him 
if there is anything doing. Within 
ten minutes or so Charles is back 
with a new film title, plus a series 
of suggested extracts which can be 
used in our programme. I wish every- 
one was as co-operative as United 
Artists.” 


WALT DISNEY’S first True-Life 
Fantasy, “ Perri,”’ will be trade shown 
at 10.30 this morning, Thursday, at 
Studio One, London, where it has 
been attracting “ house full ” business 
since Christmas. 

To-day’s screening will be preceded 
a new Disney short cartoon, “ The | 


re- 


by 


;mean a cut of £750,000 per annum 
}in receipts from entertainments tax— 


a drop of 50 per cent. : 
The rest of the statement is devoted 


|to an examination of the economics | 
jof TV 


in Ireland, to prove that it 
could become a liability to the 
Exchequer, and adds: “ There is no 


| demand for a new advertising outlet 


in this country. 


The  Association’s plea is some- 


| what tardy, as the announcement of | 
|the projected TV service was made 
|some time ago, but it may have the | 
| effect of supporting the case for a 
| cut in entertainments tax. 


The Association represents cinemas 
in Dublin and some of the major | 
provincial centres. The Irish Cinema | 
Association is concerned with the 
smaller towns and rural exhibitors. 


mw ao a 
WHILE there are over 300 con- 
ventional cinemas in Eire, there are 
also about 220 16-mm. locations, 


It is suggested in the 11. 


“second thoughts are 


most t of them operating as mobile 
cinemas in rural areas, particularly 
|along the Western seaboard. Many 
lof these 16-mm. owners have been 
in Dublin recently to see a demon- 
| stration staged by Sight and Sound 
| Equipments Ltd. of the adaptation 
developed by Rank Precision Indus- 
tries and associated companies for 
|screening up to an aspect ratio of 
75: 1, and of the new Perlux 
| screen produced by Andrew, Smith, 
| Harkness Ltd. 

At the same time the company 

| announced that it was now — 
the Walt Disney library in Irela 
land introduced a new list of titles 
covering Disney, Rank, British Lion, 
|Warner Brothers and Universal- 
International releases. A com ny 
| executive told me that there had 
|a good response and it was Slanned 
to hold further demonstrations in 
| Cork, Galway and Limerick in the 
near future. 
Apart from the 220 commercial 
users of 16-mm. projectors, it is 
estimated that another 400 projectors 
are in use in schools, colleges, hos- 
| pitals and other institutions through- 
Pe Eire. The market for 16-mm. 
product is undoubtedly developing, 
land the Educational Library of the 
| National Film Institute, which holds 
|its annual meeting in February, has 
lestablished an all-time record in its 
| film-renting division. 


Ulster News 


by S. GORDON DUFFIELD 


RETAILERS ‘GRAVE CONCERN’ 


AT CINEMA 


NORTHERN Ireland cinemas 


KIOSK SALES 


are facing criticism for allowing non- 


patrons to use their sales kiosks beyond the recognised closing time for 


shops. 

Cinemas were classed with fish and 
chip shops, garages and mobile vans 
as providing the public with oppor- | 
tunities of Gasten confectionery and 
cigarettes to the detriment of 
retail trade by Mr. 
senting the Retail Confectioners’ 
Association, at the Belfast Chamber 
of Trade. 

Mr. 
there was grave concern about the 
way the Northern Ireland Shops Act 
was being flouted “ seven days of the | 
week.” He said that negotiations | 
were in progress for a meeting be- 
tween the Minister of Home Affairs 
and representatives of the Chamber | 
to discuss the position and ask that | 
a new law be introduced without 
delay. 

The view of several organisations 
affiliated to the Chamber was that 
a uniform law was required. 


A GALA premiere was arranged | 
by Columbia for the send-off of 
“High Flight” in Northern Ireland. 


the | 
J. Allen, repre. | 


John Little, secretary, ot 


The screening was attended by the 
Lord Mayor of Belfast, Alderman 
Cecil McKee. 

Others present at the Regent, Bel- 
fast, included Group Captain R. 
| Burwell, Senior Air Officer, Northern 
Ireland, and the American Consul, 
os G. C. Mitchell. 

Ay of honour of more than 

AF personnel was stationed 
i geadde the theatre. The guests were 
| received by Victor Powell, managin 
| director of Odeon (N.1.) Ltd., an 
Columbia’s representative, A. Morris. 
| The premiere tied in with the com- 
pletion of a modernisation pro- 
gramme outside the cinema. The 
| Regent, which has been making a 
| name for itself for its ambitious out- 
| side displays, carried a giant neon 
sign above the canopy on this 
| occasion. 

When “High Flight” was intro- 
| duced to the — on Monday a 
band formed by the Belfast ATC 
| paraded to the cinema through the 
centre of the city. 
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THIS AD IS| 


Fulfillment of the basic 


THE PRIDE AND THE PASSION 
VistaVision - Technicolor - Starring Cary Grant - Frank Sinatra - Sophia Loren 
Produced and Directed by Stanley Kramer - Screen Story and Screenplay by Edna 
and Edward Anhalt - Based on the Novel “The Gun’’ by C. S. Forester. 


TIME LIMIT 

Starring Richard Widmark - co-starring Richard Basehart - Directed by Karl 
Malden - Produced by Richard Widmark and William Reynolds - Screenplay 
Henry Denker - A Heath Productions Presentation. 


BABY FACE NELSON 


Mickey Rooney as “ Baby Face Nelson ’’ - co-starring Carolyn Jones - Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke - Directed by Don Siegel - Produced by Ai Zimbalist - Screenplay by 
Irving Shulman and Daniel Mainwaring - A Fryman-Zs Production. 


PATHS OF GLORY 


Starring Kirk Douglas - co-stafring Ralph Meeker - Adolphe Menjou - Directed by 
Stanley Kubrick - Produced by James B. Harris - A Bryna Production. 


NOT PROMISES 
LEGEND OF THE LOST 


OR PREDICTIONS =) Technirama - Technicolor - Starring John Wayne * Sophia Loren - Rossano Brazzi 
Produced and Direeted by Henry Hathaway - A Batjac Prod., Panama, Inc. Pres. 
BUT ACTUALLY In Association With Robert Haggiag, Dear Film Productions, Rome, Italy. 
™ WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION 
FINISHED Starring Tyrone Power - Marlene Dietrich - Charles Laughton - Directed by Billy 
Wilder - Produced by Arthur Hornblow - An Edward Small Presentation - Based on 
ee Agatha Christie's play. 
OR IN |) THE QUIET AMERICAN 
Starring Audie Murphy - Michael Redgrave - Claude Dauphin - Giorgia Moll 
kad PRODUCTION . Written for the screen and Directed by Joseph L. Mankiewicz - A Figaro, inc. Prod. 


PARIS HOLIDAY 


Technirama - Technicolor - Starring Bob Hope - Fernandel - Anita Ekberg - Martha 
Hyer - Directed by Gerd Oswald - A Tolda Production. 


AN EVENT! 


c need of all exhibitors / 


RUN SILENT, RUN DEEP 


Starring Clark Gable - Burt Lancaster - Directed by Robert Wise - Produced by 
Harold Hecht - A Hecht, Hill and Lancaster Presentation. 


GOD’S LITTLE ACRE 


Starring Robert Ryan - Aldo Ray - Tina Louise - Directed by Anthony Mann 
Produced by Sidney Harmon - A Security Pictures Presentation - From the world’s 
greatest best selling novel by Erskine Caldwell. 


THUNDER ROAD 


Starring Robert Mitchum ° Directed by Arthur Ripley - A DRM Production. 


THE BIG COUNTRY 


Technirama * Technicolor * Starring Gregory Peck - Jean Simmons * Carroll Baker 
Chariton Heston - Burl Ives ~ Directed by Wiliam Wyler - Produced by William 
Wyler and Gregory Peck - An Anthony-Worldwide Production. 


THE VIKINGS 


Technirama * Technicolor - Starring Kirk Deuglas - Tony Curtis - Ernest Borgnine 


Janet Leigh - Directed by Richard Fleischer . Produced by Jerry Bresler - A Kirk 
Douglas Production. 


KINGS GO FORTH 


Starring Frank Sinatra - Tony Curtis - Natalie Wood - Directed by Delmer Daves 
Produced by Frank Ross. 


CHINA DOLL 


Starring Victor Mature - Prod. and Dir. by Frank Borzage - A Batjac Presentation. 


SEPARATE TABLES 

Starring Rita Hayworth - Deborah Kerr - David Niven - Wendy Hiller and Burt 
Lancaster - Directed by Delbert Mann - Produced by Harold Hecht - A Hecht, Hill 
and Lancaster Presentation. 
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OUR FILMS 


by Fah Billings 


UP WEST 


"Blue Murder" 
7th West End Week 


THE PATTERN int West End nothing in common with * * Blue Mur- 
has changed little, < its centrepieces der at St. Trinian’s,” except that it’s 
ire still those mighty box-office mag- been doing first-class business. 
nets “ Around In 80 magnificent melodrama of submarine 
Days ° (United 


and “The Ten 
(Paramount Vista Vision) 


at the Astoria 
and the Plaza 


respectively. Goodness 
these films will be 


inestage) warfare in the South Atlantic must, 
Commandments " however, depart from the . 
“ Naked Earth” 
ross Road, (Twentieth Century-Fox ; 
Regent Street, Scope), a new British film 
knows when Juliette Greco, the screen’s latest sen- 
gencrally released, sation, fills the breach. 


playing Haymarket, today. 


but lucky are the firms sitting on gold 


mines 


OF THE conventional-length films, THE EMPIRE is also changing its 

Trinian’s ’ programme 

of course, (MGM—CinemaScope), Elvis 

This lunatic laugh !ey’s rock ‘n’ roll opus, has 

at the highly profitable fortnight—the 
tomorrow, turns ne equal those of 

a picture Society ° 


Blue Murder 


(British Lion—British) is, 
the biggest success. 


raiser enters its 


seventh weck 
Gaumont Haymarket, 

Friday! It’s not often that 
from Rank itself, 
another company, 
hall for more 7 Ly é 
fact that the sequel to “ 
Of St. Trinian’s ” 


tish) has stayed so long is 


clear evidence of the comedy’s phen- | 


nomena! pulling power 


hibitor will take 


‘THE ENEMY BELOW ” 
tieth Century-Fox 


The wise ex 
broad hint e . ® 


(Twen- the West End. “ Pal Joey” 


CinemaScope) has bia) leaves the Leicester 


LONDON RELEASE 
has truly proved the 


Starts 


* Jailhouse Rock 


MGM-—VistaVision)—but 
alone one from Mr. Leo is wisely not pressing his 

a CMA luck with his first “ Presley.” 
but the been shop-windowed, the film is con- 
The Belles fidently expected to bring home the 
(British Lion—Bri- bacon (and I'm not suggesting that 

s ham) when released on February 


THIS IS definitely moving Colt in 


Theatre today, but the lively musical 
starring Frank Sinatra has done all 
that was asked of it—which was 
plenty. Its successor at the Leicester 
Square Theatre is “ Witness For The 
Prosecution" (United Artists), a 
screen version of Agatha Christie's 
big stage hit. Charles Laughton plays 
the lead, that of a crusty QC, z 
he’s marvellous. If the film doesn't 
click, then we'd better put up the 
shutters! 
* o 


I HAVE good news of “ Chase A 
Crooked Shadow” (AB-Pathe—Bri- 
tish), now at the Warner Theatre. The 
thriller, directed by Michael Ander- 
son, architect of “* The Dam Busters” 
(AB-Pathe—British), “ Around The 
World In 80 Days ” (United Artists 
Cinestage) and “ Yangtse Incident ” 
(British Lion—British), has been more 
than earning its keep. Just the stuff 
for the “ ninepennies,” it should really 
register on release. 


IF YOU want a seat at the Rialto, 
Coventry Street, which is playing 

‘No Down Payment” (Twentieth 
Century-Fox—CinemaScope), an X 
certificate film dealing with families 
who live mostly on HP, you'll have 
to fork out in hard cash. A woman's 
picture if ever there was one, it’s 
going great guns. 


ONE of the safest box-office bets 
is a Western, and the old tag has 
been confirmed by “* Cowboy " (Col- 
umbia). It opened at the Odeon, 
Leicester Square, last Thursday, and 
tee fairly took the bit between its teeth. 
The film's not only good of its kind, 
| but has star values as well. 


* PERRI “ (Disney) shows no signs 
of falling off at Studio One, Oxford 
| Street. Many thought that the appeal 


universal appeal of | of this —_ real life animal 


FLESH | 
WEAK, 


even during the 
“killer freeze” 


drama was limited to children, but 
how wrong they were. 


THAT desert triangle melodrama, 
“Legend of the Lost™ (United 
Artists—Technirama), got into some 
of the critics’ hair, but its hokum 
-although a trifle gritty—is attract- 
ing large audiences to the London 
Pavilion. Considering it co-stars John 
Wayne, Sophia Loren and Rossano 
Brazzi, its immediate success should 
occasion little surprise. 


ONE of the reasons for traffic 
jams at Marble Arch is “ The Bridge 
on the River Kwai™ (Columbia— 
CinemaScope—British). This magni- 
ficent film has taken on a new lease 


of life at the Odeon and, if it were 
not for its early release, could hold 
on for ever. 


THE British trial drama, “ The 
Man Who Wouldn't Talk” (British 
Lion), did, I regret to say, only a 
short stretch at the Ritz. It features 
Anna Neagle but, despite her talent 
and her charm, lacks edge and the 
assurance that distinguishes American 
films of this genre. Star pull may, 
however, get it over in the suburbs 
and provinces, where Anna remains 
a firm favourite—not without reason. 

7 & e 

OF THE foreign pictures, the most 
persistent winner is “ Her Crime was 
Love " (Gala). The Eva Bartok offer- 
ing is defintely keeping the wolf 
from the doors of the Cinephone, 
Oxford Street. 


ON RELEASE 


ODDLY enough, the frost hit the 
suburbs and provinces harder than 
the West End, and quite a few of the 
current releases caught a bad chill, 
The great exception was “ The Flesh 
is Weak ™ (Eros—British). This sizz- 
ling melodrama of Mayfair's white 
slave racket really took a packet in 
North-East London, If the weather 
improves, the film will, despite its X 
certificate—or because of it—certainly 
finish in the top bracket. Grab it! 

be a . 

JERRY LEWIS'S comedy “ The 
Sad Sack * (Paramount—Vista Vision) 
got off to a satisfactory start. Rain, 
snow or shine, Jerry's fans are loyal. 
Anyway, army slapstick is usually 
sure of a large following. 

a = a 
PARAMOUNT'S “double _ bill,” 
“ The Devil's Hairpin ” (VistaVision) 
and “Zero Hour,” has been more 
than favourably received. A shrewdly 
balanced programme this, and one 
that caters for most tastes. 

s & & 

“BARNACLE BILL” (MGM— 
British) safely reached harbour, but 
it didn% set the Thames on fire. 
Incidentally, “The Flying Scot” 
(Anglo Amalgamated—British), the 
second feature, must have helped, for 
it's a first-class pocket thriller. 

2 - e 

WARNER'S’ “twin-set,” “ The 
D.1.” and “ The Story of Mankind,” 
failed to click, but no blame can be 
attached to the weather. Few expected 
it would. 

* e a 

LAST WEEK, the United Artists 
pair “ Paths of Glory” and “ Baby 
Face Nelson” played in pre-release 
spots and I hear on the best authority 
that the receipts were staggering. 
The bill’s not only meaty, but off 
the beaten track. 

zg a * 

BY THE WAY, “The Enemy 
Below” (Twentieth Century-Fox— 
CinemaScope), already referred to, 
opened to big money in Liverpool 
and Birmingham, I’ve always fancied 
the chances of this great war film. 

a * * 

HAVING just ended a remarkable 
run at the Davis Theatre, owes. 

“The Bolshoi Ballet” (Rank — 
British) started in carefully selected 
situations on Monday. I understand 
history is repeating itself. The film’s 
appeal has proved wider than many 
people anticipated. 


STUDIO REVIEW 


As well as the supply of photographic 
and magnetic sound-on-film recording 
systems RCA maintains at the disposal 
of the industry additional recording 
facilities and an experienced engineer- 
ing organisation. 
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HAMMERSMITH BROAI 


RCA LICENSEES 


Alliance Film Studios Ltd., Twickenham Studios 

Alliance Film Studios Ltd., Southall Studios 

Associated British-Pathe Ltd., Pathe House Studios 

Associated British-Pathe Ltd., Wardour Street Studios 

Associated British Picture Corpn., Ltd., Elstree Studios 

Academy Cinema Ltd 

Associated TeleVision Ltd., National Studios, Elstree 

B.B.C. Television Service, Alexandra Palace Studios 

B.B.C. Television Service, Ealing Studios 

B.B.C. Television Service, Lime Grove Studios 

B.B.C. Television Service, Riverside Studios 

Beaconsfield Films Ltd., Beaconsfield Studios 

g & British Lion Studio Co. Ltd., Shepperton Studios 

Compania Shell de Venezuela, Caracas Studios 

Hammer Film Productions Ltd., Bray Studios 

Kay Laboratories Ltd., Cariton Hill Studios 

Martlet Productions Ltd., Brighton Studios 

rtists Merlin Film Co. Ltd., Clapham Park Studios 
Baby Walton Studios Ltd., Walton-on-Thames 
— Rayant Pictures Ltd., Bushey Studios 
: Royal Naval Film Service 


RCA Great Britain Limited, STUDIO AND RECORDING DIVISION 
An Associate Company of Radio Corporation of America 


The Tower, Hammersmith Broadway, W.6. Telephone: RIV erside 8641 


We'd need a fat supplement to * Kine Weekly’ 
to feature all the current productions being made 
on *‘ Eastman’ film. And it would be invidious to 
select a few for special mention. 

Week after week, year after year, the overwhelming 
majority of motion pictures are made on ‘ Eastman’ 
stock — and so, too, are the release prints produced 
by the processing laboratories. Studios and labs alike 


know they can rely on * Eastman’ film absolutely. 


ASTMAN Fitm 
Kodak 


Kodak Limited, Motion Picture Film Division, Kodak House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


made by 


* Eastman’ is a trade-mark. 
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OUTLOOK 


The problems that are assailing the 
British film industry at the moment are as 
great, perhaps even greater, than it has 
ever had to overcome. 

A multiplicity of causes have led us into 
a severe economic crisis, and each cause, 
interacting upon the other, has aggravated 
the plight of the industry. Hundreds of 
exhibitors are wondering how much longer 
they can survive the twin blows of dwind- 
ling attendances and a crushing entertain- 
ments tax: renting companies are stream- 
lining their distribution organisations; and 
producers, noting with understandable 
alarm the sudden recession of revenue from 
the production levy, are having second 
thoughts about their film making plans for 
1958. 

It is a situation that gives every excuse 
for despondency, but, as R. P. Baker 
points out on this page, it is no time 
for self-pity. There are ways to ease our 
troubles and one of them is a common 
axiom of good business practice—if one 
market falters, then find another. 

The world is crying out for good films; 
even the Iron Curtain has ceased to be an 
insuperable barrier; and we can fairly 
claim that no. country makes better films 
than Britain. 

The British producer can no longer 
afford to be parochial, either as an artistic 
creator or as a businessman. In all 
respects he must cultivate and practise an 
international outlook. 

It is not far to look toward the first 
step in the process of establishing Britain 
as the new world centre of films. 

A movement that could help to place 
this country in a commanding position has 
been developing almost on our doorstep. 

Germany, France and Italy have already 
gone a long way towards establishing a 
European Common Market for films. The 
possibility of Britain joining the wider con- 
cept of a Free Trade Area is being 
examined; as are the problems of co-pro- 
duction, which would automatically extend 
the European earning potential of a picture. 

Production is the basis of the industry ; 
while those responsible for it here retain 
and develop a wide and wise outlook, all is 
certainly not lost and, indeed, much may 
be gained. 


EXPORT 
IS VITAL 


TO OUR 
ECONOMY 


by R. P. BAKER 


OMETHING over 30 years of experience in 
the film business makes one familiar with 
crisis, but never reconciled. 

We are passing through a crisis at present. It 
is compos of various facets; diminishing 
attendances at cinemas; diminishing returns to 
the exhibitor; diminishing earnings for the pro- 
ducer; and diminishing revenue from the pro- 
duction levy. 

All sorts of causes have been and are being 
blamed ; the unjust and indefensibly high cinefna 
tax ; the impact of television ; the changing habits 
of patrons; and the changing social structure of 
the country. 

Whatever the facts and whatever the cause, it 
all boils down to one basic question. 

Do we think that the cinema is going to con- 
tinue to hold its place in the organised life of 
the country? 

The answer is “ Yes we do.” 


It is true that, during the last 30-35 years it has 
often needed a good deal of optimism to stay in 
film production. From time to time we really 
have touched bottom. 


Tremendous Problems 


Today, once again, the severe drop in box-office 
— has created tremendous problems. In 
the first oe the producer’s share of a film’s 
earnings reases in a sort of geometrical retro- 
gression as those earnings fall. As the theatre 
takings dwindle so the producer gets a smaller 
proportion of a smaller take: at the same time 
the exhibitor gets a higher percentage, but that 
is small compensation to him if he cannot make 
ends meet anyhow. 

In addition the levy is on the way down, so 
the producer has to “ take it” both ways. 

That is leaving a gap that has to be bridged 
somehow if British production, and the British 
film industry, is to survive. 

The obvious answer is to make more better 
films so that the public will flock to see them; 
but that #s a problem that producers all over the 
world have been facing for 40 years. 

Unfortunately, we cannot all make films like 
“The Bridge on the River Kwai” or “ The 
Shiralee ” every time we try. 


Possible Economies 


One can, of course, examine one’s production 
costing for possible economies, and prune budgets 
for unjustifiable extravagance ; but that is not very 
rewarding in face of the fact that, on top of all 
else, production costs have increased by some- 
thing like 15 per cent. in the last two years 
alone. ; 

We can, therefore, only go on making films in 
the best way we know, realising that some will 
g0 up, some will go down and some will take 
the middle, and hoping that the ups will more 
than balance the downs. 


Studio Review iii 


The British producer would be foolish if he 
did not firmly regard the British market as the 
hard core of his possible earnings, but present 
circumstances indicate that “that gap” can be 
adequately bridged only by extending our over- 
seas markets. 

At Ealing we have, up to date, managed to 
bridge the gap by increasing our Overseas earn- 
ings. Ealing are now being seen in nearly 
70 different countries, and in some cases a 
picture is earning thousands of pounds where 
once it would have earned less than one 


We have become increasingly aware of the 
fact that there are over 80 million le in the 
East Indies, and 95 million in Japan; these 
populations provide potential cinemagoers; 
Japan is also crying out for television pro- 
gramme material; that the Philippines have over 
500 cinemas (and that is as many as there are in 
the Union of South Africa); that the South 
American nations constitute a huge potential 
audience for films. 

That is how the present sixnds, and I would 
not be so foolish as to try to forecast the future. 

Who can guess what will emerge when the 
dust of the television battle has settled? 

We may find a completely different pattern of 
showing films. There may be fewer cinemas and 
some system of selected showings on a pay basis 


at home. 

But whatever happens I am sure that film will 
still have a big part to play, whether it is 
screened in cinemas, on television sets or by a 
combination of both. 


Electronic Age 


We are living in an electronic age, and it is 
conceivable that cinemas will be showing films 
without the necessity of having a copy of the 
film in the theatre. 

When an electronic means is perfected by 
which the cost of hundreds of prints is elimi- 
nated it will be a huge saving to the industry as 
nae and there will be more in the pot for 
all. 

That is one possible glimpse of the not so far 
oft future, but even if that does come about, 
film, as film, would still be needed—and so will 
producers. 

In the meanwhile we must reorientate our 
approach so that patrons will regard going to 
the cinema as much an event as going to the 
live theatre. 

Gimmicks afte not the answer: you cannot 
build an industry on gimmicks. 

We must not cry “all is lost” and droop, 
lamenting against the wailing wall. 

We must go on trying to make good films; 
we must be good and interesting storytellers, 
and we must go on trying to increase our over- 
seas markets to bridge the economic gap. 

And we must get rid of the discriminatory 
cinema tax, 

D 
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An Announcement from 


| Walton Studios Limited 


4 Of Waltons five Sauiil Stages the major part veseiabins ~~ tetiil will 
remain bsthable fo the producers of feature films. 


Shice Hune bast the productions serviced nee © ae 
THE NAKED TRUTH THE WHOLE TRUTH 


Terry-Thomas + Peter Sellers Stewart Granger + George Sanders 
Shirley Eaton + Dennis Price Donna Reed 


An Anglofilm Production for the Rank Organisation A Valiant Production for Columbia 


THE MAN WHO WOULDN'T TALK 


4 Anna Neagle + Zsa Zsa Gabor + Anthony Quayle 
A Herbert Wilcox Production for British Lion } 


and now TREAD SO FTLY STRANGER 


‘ Diana Dors + Terence Morgan + George Baker 
) An Alderdale Production for Renown 

‘ 

» 
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adnxt— MONTWS DOUBLE 


A Maxwell Setton Production for Eros 


A Sate producers | aa that by producing alt Walton with negligible 
outed ae hw operating cost — th eisstinid _ many pI 2 of 
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i Falling Box Office icbiieive = Calais production bonus — higher finance 


charges iiaaadl ptoidintidevddia -one producer problems am 0G heap obout 
{ | oe all What some, unfortunately, we cannot help, | iets if comes 
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lo servicing major production al today 5 most economic | eel then Pee 


, is ee that we can usefully tell you. ! 
| Ring ye RS 8811 — ask for 4. a, 4 Morris. 
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PRODUCTION PATTERN FOR THE FUTURE 


FEATURES AND TELEVISION 
IN DOUBLE HARNESS 


NLY a few years ago, regular use of the 
main British feature studios for the pro- 
duction of entertainment films for television 
was a rarity: and in most cases where it 
did happen, the fact was admitted only with 
reluctance, almost as though it were a matter 
of shame for a studio to earn its keep by means 
other than the cinema feature. 

Today it is estimated that something like 30 
per cent. of the total revenue earned by British 
studios comes directly from production for tele- 
vision, including, of course, the making of 
filmed ** commercials.” 

Several causes have contributed to this 
remarkable change. First, of course. was the 
sudden and extensive demand for filmed material 
without which the independent television networks 
could not hope to fill their programme time. 

Then there was the economic decline that had 
been troubling the studios, particularly the in- 
dependent hiring studios, and which obliged them 
to look anxiously for new and continuous sources 
of revenue. 

Seven or eight years ago studio managements 
were able to estimate that between 22 per cent. 
and 28 per cent. of the gross budget of a feature 
film would eventually find its way into the studio 
coffers. 

That percenta has been steadily declining: 
today it is possible for a studio to receive only 
eight per cent. of that total budget and the 
average revenue works out at only 16-18 per 
cent. It has presented studios with a problem, 

To argue that it is better to have eight per 
cent. of a large budget than 28 per cent. of a 
small one offers littke comfort in a dwindling 
economy, and, in any case, it is fallacious. 


Credit Due 


In a period of rising overheads this decline 
was one that no business concern could accept 
without cither retrenchment or adventurous ex- 
pansion. To the credit of British studios, they 
have chosen the forward-looking alternative. 

The main reasons for the decline in studio 
earnings are worth considering: they are various, 
but interconnected, for they all stem from the 
increased costs of production itself. ; 

There has been an increase in total salaries for 
artists: where once one or two top players were 
all that a film needed; now it seems that some- 
times as many as four or five are considered 
necessary. 

Stories and scripting are taking more of the 
budget; and, perhaps most important of. all, is 
the modern trend towards location shooting. 

Today pictures are spending far less time 
actually in the studio and as much as possible 
on location: the studios have the servicing of the 
picture, but the same proportion of revenue does 
not accrue. 

It is a situation that studio owners have to 
accept and counter in the best way they can con- 
trive. With a reduced revenue from feature films 
they are still expected to maintain an up-to-date 
standard of technical service for customers who 
wish to employ these facilities only spasmodically 
and then for as short a space of time as possible. 
Feature producers do not now represent any 
guarantee of steady business for a studio. : 

The alternative employment offered, for in- 
stance, by a company engaged on a television 
series is obviously attractive. In the first place 
it usually ensures continuous work for at least 


39 weeks. Each TV series film has to be made 
in four or five days, which means that they cannot 
afford extensive locations. Such a booking, whilst 
it may not produce the same profit margin for the 
studio, does provide a continuity of financial 
background to the studio’s operations. 


Without the advantage of TV production, there 
is litthe doubt that some independent studios 
would either have had to go out of business, or 
to readjust the allocation of their unavoidable 
overhead charges over the smaller number of 
features being made, with a resultant increase in 
the cost of studio services to each individual fea- 
ture. 

Studios, of course, are not the only facets of 
production that can be grateful for TV films, 
Much work has come the way of the laboratories, 
and a large proportion of this is negative process- 
ing, which is always most welcome. lt is con- 
ceivable that, without television filming, some 
laboratories might have had to increase their 
charges to feature producers. 


Benefits 


In assessing the benefits that this country has 
received from television filming activities, there 
is one other very important point; that of dollar 
earnings. One example is enough to give an idea 
of the value of television filming to the national 
economy. 

The “ Robin Hood ”’ series made by Sapphire 
at Walton Studios has already remitted a sum 
that runs into millions of dollars to the British 
Treasury! In other words, TV films represent a 
very considerable export business. They cannot 
exist on the British market alone and have, there- 
fore, to be made with an international outlook, 
with, at present, hopes aimed mainly at the USA. 


The modern cycle of events thus takes this 
shape. If it is to continue, British feature pro- 
duction must have British studios; but there is 
not enough féature production to keep indepen- 
dent studios steadily and profitably employed. 
So, in many cases it is television films that have, 
in effect, secured the continuity of studio service 
for features. 

These two aspects of production have thus be- 
come complementary, and, in time they may even 
become complimentary. 

The process of integration has already begun. 
Ihe days are already gone when anyone who 
moved from features to TV films was regarded, 
poor fellow, as having taken several degrading 
steps down the ladder of artistic or technical 
esteem. Artists and technicians of the highest 
repute are now engaged in filming for television. 

Among the first of the feature studios to set 
in motion this process of integration was Walton 
Studios. Actually Walton housed its first TV 
pilot as long as seven years ago, but the system 
that is in operation there now did not begin to 
take shape until the start of the “ Robin Hood” 
series three years ago. 

J. K. Morris, now managing director of the 
studios, saw from the outset that the two kinds 
of production required different treatment and, 
therefore, a certain amount of segregation, if 
they were to operate side by side in the same 
studio, 

There were all sorts of snags and problems. 
Not the least was the fact that television filming 
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was regarded by many as a new industry (in- 
stead of merely a new facet of an old industry) 
and it threw up a lot of inexperienced experimen- 
tation. That phase is, happily, past, and the 
bulk of work for TV is now being done on 
normal filmic lines, the only big differences being 
in the volume and pace of the work. 


That, in itself, created a labour problem: 
craftsmen working for TV at the rate of, per- 
haps, seven minutes a day of screen time, were 
naturally jealous of their colleagues on the next 
stage working at the slower feature rate of two 
minutes’ screen time—for the same money. 


A rota system was therefore introduced so that 
everyone now gets a fair share of the cake. This 
interchange of studio personnel also helps to 
avoid the danger of boredom and tension that 
occurs after membets of a unit have been work- 
ing together on the same subject for several 
weeks, 

Another problem was the fantastic demand fo: 
culling rooms; which was met at Walton by the 
trebling of the editing facilities. 

In effect, the studio has been divided into two: 
the two parts operate, as far as possible, in 
different sectors of the studio; with separate 
blocks of dressing-rooms; separate make-up 
departments, and so on. The only time that they 
all meet is at meals, 


There have been, in the past, complaints by 
feature personnel that special privileges were 
being given to television personnel, but custom 
and common sense have prevailed, and it is now 
generally recognised that an artist or technician 
engaged on a television production may have to 
regard the studio as a sort of second home for 
nearly three-quarters of the year, and that it is 
not unreasonable for the studio to try, as a hotel 
would, to make its “ permanent” guests as com- 
fortable as possible. 


For instance, Richard Greene, star of “ Robin 
Hood * has an office and secretarial staff at the 
studio so that he can keep up to date with his 
fan mail, 


Next Stage 


Next stage in Walton's plan to offer a complete 
service to British production is the addition of 
extra stages especially designed for filming tele- 
vision “commercials.” Stage E, formerly the 
plasterers’ shop, came into operation just before 
the New Year: it is 65 ft. x 35 ft. with a work- 
ing height of 20 ft. and a wood block floor; and 
it is fully sound-proofed. The plasterers’ stock 
room next door, 60 ft. x 40 ft. is now in the 
process of conversion to a similar use. A new 
building has been erected to house the plasterers 
adjoining the carpenters’ shop. 


The pattern for the future that J. K. Morris 
visualises at Walton is that television filming wil! 
ensure the sound financial basis and provide the 
economy for the technical improvement and ex- 
pansion primarily called for by the feature film 
producer. 


It is not inconceivable that the pattern at 
Walton will be the pattern for the whole future 
of British independent studios, especially as no 
one at these studios ever loses sight of the fact 
that feature production is the senior partner in 
the industry and must always remain so. 
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The common interests 


of films and TV 


PINPOINTED BY BKS BRAINS TRUST 


ANY subjects of common interest to the film 

and television industries were discussed by 
a panel of experts at the British Kinematograph 
Society meeting of January 9. 

A summary of questions and answers is given 

below :— 
Half-hour films are being produced in three or 
four days. Does this mass production lower the 
standards of quality which we have always 
cherished in British films ? 

Mr. Elliott, answering an unequivocal “ Yes,” 
considered that the director of such productions 
was under such pressure that he was constantly 
making the wrong decisions. 

Mr. Onions thought that, unless the director 
had an experienced crew, the quality would be 
impaired. 

Mr. Leevers likened the production of such 
films to the days of “ Quota Quickies’; only a 
small proportion of the material shot was of high 
quality, television would do well to spend more 
and put quality into its programmes. 

Mr. Lamont, emphasising that it was a ques- 
tion of economics, suggested that quality would 
be improved if two crews were used, working 
alternatively, or at least the three principals, direc- 
tor, cameraman and editor, were duplicated. 


Over-Modulation ? 


The quality of sound in commercials, as broad- 
cast, is usually most disappointing. Are we 
suffering from over-modulation of tracks ? 

Mr. Byers, agreeing with the view expressed in 
the question, thought the trouble might lie in the 
printing and the handling of the prints; he 
thought insufficient care was taken in regard to 
density. A contributory factor was that the com- 
mercial always had to be flat out, with the 
recordist working at his maximum. 

Mr. Grimshaw did not agree that processing had 
anything to do with it; it was a continual grouse 
that advertising agencies always demanded sound 
louder and louder. 

Mr. Leevers, on the other hand, agreed with 
Mr. Byers; but it was true that the advertising 
man a ways asked for maximum volume, so that 
there was no light and shade. 

Mr. Partington distinguished between live and 
filmed sound. In TV there was a linear channe! 
from the microphone onwards, but in film sound 
there was a combination of compression and 
equalisation, and equally in commercials and 
filmed features the sound was very synthetic. 

Mr. Jesty supported this view ; but W. S. Bland 
spoke of his experience in recording on tape for 
commercials, pointing out that volume was set 
at such a terrifically high level that satisfactory 
quality was impossible, and serious trouble was 
caused in transfer to film. 

Another member urged that play-back for 
monitoring should be not through couke of high- 
quality speakers, but through the ty ype of speaker 
that would be used in the average TV set. 

Mr. Leevers quite disagreed ; he had tried both 
methods—there was no such thing as an average, 
and it was far better to secure the finest sound, 
monitored through san speakers, and feave 
reproduction standards to the transmitters and the 
designers of receivers. 

W. T. Rudd spoke of the atrocious sound on 
a certain American programme, but Mr. Byers 


stated that this was transmitted from 16-mm. 
film. 

Mr. Grimshaw stressed that 16-mm. sound 
could not compare with 35-mm. for two reasons: 
photographic—the need for a higher standard of 
definition ; and mechanical—chiefly the fact that 
there were only 24 or 25 perforations per second 
and a low film speed. Good sound on 16-mm. 
was not impossible but it needed great care at all 
stages. 

Baynham Honri suggested that in the case of 
16-mm. films, sound should be reproduced from 
a magnetic master. 


Video Tape 


rhagd soon will video tape recording supersede 
film ! 

Mr. Partington answered «shortly: ‘ Never.” 
Video tape, he agreed, would have a af field, 
but it had certain fundamental limitations ; a pro- 
gramme recorded on video tape could only be 
played back on a TV system with the same stan- 
dards—a tape recorded in America could not be 
played in England. It would be a long time be- 
fore an appreciable number of TV stations 
throughout the world would be equipped with 
video tape play-back. Fortunately RCA and 
Ampex had agreed on a common > MS) 

Mr. Grimshaw thought the field of application 
of video tape was in overcoming the time 
differences on the American networks; for the 
type of telerecording used in this country tape 
had the great disadvantage that accurate editing 

was almost impossible, because of the likelihood 
of frame-line bars in cuts. 

Mr. Jesty stated that he had a bet with the 
chief telephone engineer of Bell Laboratories that 
Kodak would bring out a fast processing film 
stock which would put tape out of business. 


Film Will Stay 


Mr. Byers felt sure that film would continue 
to be used by outside units; a picture could be 
obtained on cine film with a simple unit—by 
video, a full TV unit was needed, with means for 
getting the picture back to headquarters for 
recording. 

The best TV programmes are usually on film. 

‘hy waste time putting on poor quality live TV 
—why not put it all on film ? 

If, said Mr. Elliott, they were thinking of tele- 


THE PANEL 


Rs oma Thomas (ABC Television); in the 
cnair 
P. Grimshaw (Kodak). 
: Filiott (BBC), 
- Lamont (scriptwriter, director, producer). 
4 . Onions (cameraman). 
L. Cc. Jesty (Sylvania Thorn Laboratories). 
- E. Partington (Chief TV engincer, 
Marconi). 
J. Byers (BBC sound). 
Norman 


vers (Sound recording). 
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vision as a means of distributing a carefully pro- 
duced programme, then obviously film of feature 
standard was preferable; but, for economic rea- 
sons, film of that standard could not be made for 
TV; no network could afford an average cost 
of £40,000 an hour. For journalistic programmes 
the immediacy of live TV was essential. 

Mr. Lamont quite disagreed with the question ; 
there were many pecprenenss which would be 
economically impossible on film. The answer to 
the production of features for TV was the coin- 
in-the-slot system, when the audience would buy 
its time. 

Mr. Dunk apehs 2, of the annoyance of break- 
down in live shows; if a film were made during 
rehearsals, breakdown could be avoided. 

Mr. Thomas objected that the time factor 
would make this impossible; a play might take 
1} days for rehearsal, and film cameras would 
cause impossible delay. 

Desmond Davis considered that much film 
‘material on TV was of very poor quality; he 
suggested the fault might lie in the engineering. 

Mr. Partington was confident that any blame 

must li¢ Gn the film, and not the transmission ; 
film scanning in this country was consistently 
good. 
Mr. Byers said that TV could not accept the 
wide contrast scale of an ordinary cinema film; 
this was especially noticeable when snippets from 
commercial films were shown. 


Variations 


Mr. Onions said he had watched a commercial 
he had made shown twice in one evening, with 
totally different results and Mr. Jesty pointed out 
that there was a certain amount of skill in operat- 
ing the scanning equipment. 

Mr. Honri referred to the effect caused by the 
lack of DC restoration on most receivers. 

Another speaker pointed out that if the com- 
mercial were between items of different quality, 
the vision mixer would give it a different setting. 

Mr. Millwright referred to the transmission of 
colour and r. Byers agreed that most colour 
films came over very well; but some had a higher 
contrast than the scanner could accept. alt 
Disney cartoons always came over very well. 

Mr. Jesty stated that Kodachrome gave better 
pictures than black-and-white, probably because, 
with colour, exposure had to be very critical. 

Mr. Grimshaw pointed out that colour called 
for flat lighting, which naturally reduced the con- 
trast range of the print to a figure that telecine 
could handle. 

Mr. Salter, an early telecine operator, recalled 
that, in the early days, a flying-spot scanner was 
used ; prints were always transmitted, never nega- 
tives, and 16-mm. was unknown. These factors 
won for film a very good name. Nowadays a 
major programme might be on 16-mm. negative, 
and it might be sent out on a channel which cost 
one-tenth as much as the equipment used five 
years ago. 

Mr. Bland suggesied that if magnetic tracks 
were used, the print might be of better quality, 
since the laboratory could process for the picture 
only, and work to a lower gamma, instead of just 
printing lighter. He had, he said, noticed lack 
of sync. in BBC transmissions. “ But,” he 
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More Room 
at Merton 


Now that the new sound stage is in use 
at Merton Park there is an additional 
3,000 sq. ft. of floor space available. This 
gives a total of over 8,000 sq. ft. on the 
two stages for the production of feature 
and specialised films. 


The new stage is one of the best equipped 
in the country. It has 26 ft. headroom and 
its own Art and Make-up departments, 
Production Offices and Dressing Rooms. 


Merton Park Studios Limited 


(An Associate of The Film Producers Guild 
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Merton Park’s extra 


high hopes 


EARLY 3,000 extra square feet of first- 
class shooting space has been added at 
Merton Park Studios by the building of a 
new stage. The total stage area available is now 
8,187 square feet. 

The additional stage is on the site formerly 
occupied by the canteen, a smal] L-shaped stage 
= an effective shooting area of about 700 sq. 
t.), a timber shed and one or two offices. From 
demolition of the existing buildings to completion 
of the new, the work occupied only six months. 

The new stage is 65 ft. x 45 ft., and an interest- 
ing point is that it has a working height of 26 ft. 
The height is important in that it will be possible 
to make valuable economies in time needed for 
set building and striking between set-ups, by 
flying the sets in a way rather similar to that 
used in the live theatre. The flying of self- 
contained sets built on an interlocking unit 
system could mean that a picture could be shot 
almost continuously. 


Sturdy Base 


Construction of the new stage is basically of 
steel stanchions, with cavity brick walls to fill in. 
The floor is of concrete, with a mastic overlay, on 
which is a tongued and grooved deal floor sup- 
ported on battens. The spaces between the 
battens are filled with ash. 

One purpose of the ash filling is to prevent 
impact noise getting through to a reverberation 
chamber under one end of the stage. 

The reverberation chamber itself, incidentally, 
is an excellent example of “ waste not, want 
not.” It was originally an air-raid shelter and 
is now a useful adjunct to the very efficient and 
versatile sound facilities at the studio. 

The interior walls and roof of the new stage 
are sound-proofed with rock wool. Most of the 
lighting will be suspended. There is a cat-walk 
at 18 ft. all round the walls, and seven sicel 
girders across the roof at approximately 7 ft. 
centres support a network of aluminium tubing 
for the suspension of lamps and other gear. This 
is designed to carry a total weight of up to two 
tons—enough to provide a wide safety margin 
for most types of production. 

There are two scene doors, both electrically 
operated: one is a rising door, 15 ft. high; the 
other is a sliding door that provides direct access 
to stage ““ A” across the corridor. 

Power to the new stage is three-phase, 230V, 
the maximum demand at any one time being 
440kVA. On both stages DC supply is also 
available up to 400A. 


New Equipment 


Among new equipment that has been acquired 
are a Vinten velocillator, a number of Mole- 
Richardson lamps, and a Westrex 1135 magnetic 
channel, which is, of course, in addition to the 
existing sound facilities available to both stages. 

In addition to the shooting area the facilities 
at Merton Park have been extended by the build- 
ing of an office block containing two dressing- 
rooms, four production offices and a large art 
department. Where these new offices actually 
adjoin the stage they are sound insulated by 
cavity walls and sound-proof plaster. 

All the electrical installation for the new build- 
ings was carried out by the staff at the studios. 

One of the first uses to which the new stage 
was put was the building of a staircase set 22 ft. 
high for one of Anglo Amalgamated’s popular 
“Scotland Yarders,” which Jack Greenwood is 
producing: the advantage of being able to shoot 
on one stage while the next set is being built on 
the other is obvious, 


View of the new stage at Merton Park 
Studios, showing the excellent working 
height, as well as one of the scene doors, the 
catwalk, and tubular aluminium for hanging 


Constucting a three-storey set on the new 
stage, where the clearance allows flats to be 
“flown” thus saving many hours of 
waiting while new sets are constructed 
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FLEXIBLE SOUND AT PREVIEW THEATRE 


N interesting installation has recently been 
A made by RCA for McCann Erickson 
Advertising, Ltd., at the new preview theatre in 
Fetter Lane, London. 

To meet the varying needs of the modern small 
preview and private theatre RCA has designed a 
flexible sound reproducing system so that, in 
addition to the basic requirements, other facilities 
can be added as the need arises. This equipment, 
designated LG21S5SX is an alternative to the 
standard range and the larger LG220P equipment 
which is already in use in many preview theatres 
and studios. 

The equipment installed at McCann Erickson’s 
is a comprehensive apparatus: the assembly in- 
cludes the RCA LMI9031 rotary stabiliser sound- 
head fitted with an LMI10706A preview attach- 
ment for running unmarried mag The amplifier 
comprises an LMI9257G amplifier, crossover unit, 
monitor loudspeaker with independent volume 
control and exciter lamp transformer, all housed 
in an attractive wall mounting cabinet which is 
finished in black crackle and chrome. 

This new equipment is designed to suit the 
theatre not requiring some the refinements 
offered by the LG220P system, but still in need of 


an equipment giving fine reproduction at com- 
paratively low cost, and yet which is so arranged 
as to make ita ee and economical proposition 
to add further facilities, such as running 200 mil. 
studio magnetic prints. 

At McCann Erickson’s, RCA has installed an 
LMI32245D speaker system, which is housed in a 
ported bass reflex cabinet and employs a 15 in. 
LF speaker and two 24 HF units with acoustic 
curtain damping. Power handling of this system 
is of the order of 15 watts and has a frequency 
response of 25-20,000 cps. 

RCA also installed the Ross GC3 rear shutter 

projector which is fitted with a transformer fed 
Stelmar lamphouse with a 30 volt, 900 watt in- 
candescent lamp, a 3} in. Super Rosskote lens 
iving a picture size 4 ft. x 3 ft. and a 7 in. 
Calee series “ S” lens providing a picture simulat- 
ing a 17 in, domestic TV screen. Provision has 
been made for projecting 16-mm. films and a 
Rollaway trolley has been suppiied for easy move- 
ment of this unit. 

Three 12 in. x 12 in. steel fire shutters have been 
fitted to the front wall of the projection suite and 
RCA has also supplied all the spools, rewinders 
and other accessories. 
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LABORATORY DEVELOPMENTS 
IN FILM PROCESSING 


by T. THORNE BAKER, F.Inst.P., FRPS 


ODERN processing of motion picture 
film may be regarded as a co-ordination 
of sensitometric practice and machine develop- 
ment. The plant, with its means of con- 
trolling the concentration and temperature of the 
solutions, the rate of travel of the film through 
the baths, and the control of washing and dry- 
ing, ensures great uniformity in dealing with both 
negative Ag positive stock, pro alwa 
that the camera work is carried out with 
processing requirements reasonably in view. 

Sensitometric work is needed to maintain the 
constancy of the solutions, the gamma to which 
the film is to be taken, and to check any varia- 
tions in the characteristics of film stock. Early 
discrepancies due to uneven agitation of the 
developer are things of the past. — ; 

Pressure spray technique is claimed to yield 
clearer images, more brilliant whites and more 
velvety blacks. Turbulation by the release of 
compressed a -y perhaps, be thought 
to be superseded, but has recently come into 
prominence again in the United States. Mean- 
time strong agitation of the developer is common 
practice, and by using high velocity pumps intro- 
ducing the solution into the top and bottom of 
the tanks practically perfect turbulation can be 
obtained, completely eliminating local uneven- 
nesses and the Eberhard effect. 

The importance of turbulence in Contiegeens 
was probably first emphasised by the British 
Photographic Research Association in the late 
twenties, when investigating sensitometric work 
generally, and, when making laboratory tests the 


agitation of the developer must simulate as 
nearly as possible that taking place in the 
developing tanks. Some people may think that 
too much stress is laid on sensitometry, but the 
most efficient processing plant can only do what 
it is “told to do,” and its performance, especi- 
ally in colour work, must be controlled by the 
a, oy ogg , dit . 
¢ industry employs two tinct types o' 
processing machine. One is that in which 
several loops of film are run in spiral fashion 
in narrow rectangular tanks. The other takes 
the form of a number of circular or square-sec- 
tion tubes placed in series, each one accomodat- 
ing one loop of film which on regaining the top 
is led into the next one. A third type of one 
ment, now in extensive use, is that for daylight 
working, entirely eliminating the dark-room. 

In many high speed plants, the several rows of 
loops are led from rollers on parallel shafts. The 
spiral formation is naturally more difficult to 
handle than in the case of tubular machines or 
single tank machines, where the film runs always 
in the normal direction as regards the sprockets. 

Owing to the liability of the film to get out 
of mesh at speeds much greater than 60 feet per 
minute, power driven sprockets have been re- 
placed, at least in part, by a friction drive. Both 
types of drive are in use, each having its advo- 
cates, especially as many processing houses have 
constructed their own machines, and different 
engineers naturally have had different ideas. 

n one type Debrie machine ebonite tanks 
3 in. square in section and about 6 ft. deep are 


set up in line, with sprocket wheels above cach 
one so that the film, ing down the tube to a 
weighted diabolo and up to the top again, is 
led to the next sprocket and into the adjacent 
tube, and so on. Here again the speed can be 
up to 60 ft. per minute. In another type of 
machine made by the Lawley Apparatus Com- 
pany tubular tanks are used with geared 
sprockets. The same applies to the K T 
machines of Ilford Limited 

A type of machine that demands notice is the 
portable plant, an outstanding example of which 
is seen in the Vinten semi-automatic apparatus 
for developing continuous lengths of either 16, 
35 or 70-mm. negative or positive film. 


Processing speeds up to 1,000 ft. per hour are 
possible with 16 or 35-mm. at the shortest 
developing time. time can be varied by 
adjusting the lengths of the film loops, (there are 
no sprockets), in the first developer tank by 
either raising or lowering the bottom rollers and 
thereby the length of the film immersed. The 
lower rollers are driven at constant speed by 
endless rubber belts, and should any slackness 
of the film occur the film falls away from the 
roller and the drive ceases until the slack has 
been pulled into the next loop. 

For lacing up, normally 97 metres of film are 
required, of which 17 metres are in the develop- 
ing tanks. Sixteen gallons each of developer and 
fixer are required, and if the machine is fitted 
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Laboratory Developments in Film Processing—continued 


with recirculation, a further two gallons of 
developer is required. There are seven Perspex 
rectangular tanks, cach with a capacity of eight 
gallons, two for developer, one for rinse, two 
for the tixing and two for the final wash. 
The whole of this outfit is mounted in a 
frame fitted with castors, and the total electric 
consumption, including heaters, pumps for cir- 
culation, driving motors and drying, is just ove! 
13A at 230V AC 

Against the Perspex tanks of 
ible machine polythene, Vinidur and one-piece 
ebonite mouldings are in use. The transparent 
material offers the advantage of visual inspection, 
but the hard rubber compartments of the Debrie 
machine makes the whole operation lightproof, 
the closing of the doors hermetically sealing off 
each individual one. 

The output of processing machines may be 
said to be between 5,500 and 6,500 ft. per hour. 
It should be noted that in the new Multiplex 
machine of Debrie an output of 8,000 ft. per 
hour is claimed Some aids to high-speed 
processing are through turbulation, efficient 
wipe-off of solutions as the film passes from onc 
bath to the next, spray application of the 
developer and run-back of the excess solutions 
into their respective tanks. 


he Vinten port 


Colour Complications 


A profound change has been witnessed in pro- 
cessing due to the introduction of tripack colour 
films. Here again we tind two necessary alter- 
native techniques. In one the film is developed 
as a negative in complementary colours; in the 
other the reversal process is used, the finished 
film being completed in one processing in natural 
colours. Both types are more expensive to pro- 
duce than black and white, and for this reason 
the production of colour films of the three-layer 
type 1s experiencing something of a recession. 

The set-up for the processing of negative tri- 

ck film in use in the Rank Laboratories at 
Yenham, Middlesex, is seen on page xi. Eleven 
stages are involved, apart from the initial and 
terminal compensators; the final image consists 
of dye colour only, the silver image being elimi- 
nated by the bleaching operation. 

After the removal of the backing solution, the 
film is developed, rinsed and fixed, and after a 
wash it is bleached and washed, then fixed again 
when the bleached silver image has been dis- 
solved out. A final wash and drying completes 
the process. Some 4,000 ft. of film is involved 
in travelling from the feed into the developer to 
its exit from the drying compartment. The entire 
machine is constructed so as to be light-proof 
and processing takes place in comfortable white 
light. 

Reversal processing differs from direct nega- 
tive work only in that the reduced silver is 
removed but the residual unexposed silver is not 
eliminated; it is exposed to white light during 
the actual travel and the film then undergoes a 
second development or chemical blackening. 

Apart from the introduction of the new 
developing agents of the 3-pyrazolidone type, 
and more particularly the 1-phenyl-3-pyrazoli- 
done of Ilford, and the inorganic developing 
solutions just becoming visible on the horizon, 
litle can be said except that metol-hydro- 
quinone still maintains predominance. The 
modern developer must give fine grain with 
minimum loss of speed, more rapid development 
if possible, a boosting of shadow detail without 
increasing contrast, and constancy of action des- 
pite the automatic increase in bromide concen- 
tration. It must be economical in large-scale 
work, with the least possible tendency for aerial 
oxidauon. 

Granularity, which arises from the random 
distribution of the grains of the developed image, 
is largely controlled by the use of modern fine- 
grain emulsions, and developers of controlled 
pH. 

The story does not end here, however, as it 
has been established that the visibility of grain 
increases rapidly with increase in screen lumi- 
nance, the optimum luminance being between 
8 and 16 foot-lamberts. 

Developing solutions can, of course, be 
modified to fit in with the processing conditions. 
As one example, in the developer for variable 


width sound advocated by Eastman Kodak, in- 
creasing the concentration of the alkali will in- 
crease contrast, lowering it reduces contrast, for 
the same time of development. On the other 
hand, alteration in the time of development can 
give similar control, which is provi for in 
practically all processing machines,—either by 
the length of loop or the speed of the driving 
motor. 

In testing, the time and temperature system is 
based on the maintenance of a constant labora- 
tory condition to which the studio is expected to 
base exposures as far as possible. 

The test system involves the exposure of test 
strips five to 15 ft. in length at the end of each 
shot; these are developed in two or three feet 
sections for the normal time and examined 
visually. The average negative gamma varies in 
different laboratories between 0.6 and 0.75, with- 
in a limit of + 0.03. Whatever method is used, 
control is employed over the constancy of the 
solutions, and to correlate the speed of a new 
film stock with that previously in use. 

The control laboratory thus deals not only 
with chemical analyses or check-ups, measure- 
ments of pH, and preparation of rapid step- 
wedge exposures for the densitometer, but also 
to control developer replenishment. In making 
laboratory tests the agitation of the developer 
must simulate as closely as possible that taking 
place in the developing tanks. 

Circulation of the developer from large 
capacity feed tanks is done in most laboratories. 
In the Rank laboratories at Denham these tanks 
are housed in the basement below the machine 
floor, and the solutions are pumped up through 
polythene tubes by vertically mounted pumps. 

In many cases the baths are fed from tanks 
mounted above the machines. In all cases tem- 
peratures are thermostatically controlled: the 
temperature of first development for some films 
containing colour couplers is quite critical. 


Processing Sensitometry 


The motion picture laboratory has two main 
problems to deal with—the rise in density in a 
developed image with increase in exposure, and 
the rise in contrast with increasing time or tem- 
perature of development, or concentration of 
solution. 

_ Actually, there is an initial period where the 
rise in density is comparatively low, then a 
“ straight line” portion, after which density in- 
creases with exposure tend to fall off. 

The other relationship with which the sensi- 
tometrist is concerned is the dependence of 
gamma on time of development. 

Time and exposure are easy to standardise. 
The unit of exposure is the metre-candile-second 
—one second’s exposure to a light source of one 
standard candle at a distance of one metre. It 
is in the measurement of density, or the pro- 


portion of light transmitted by ony geet of the 
developed image (measured logarithmically) that 
instruments have assumed some considerable 
variation in form. A density of one will trans- 
mit 1/10th of the light, a density of two 
i/1 of the light, a density of three 1/1,000th, 
and so on. 

Most of the work will deal with densities of 
between 0.5 and 2.0. Such densities, measured 
in the early days of sensitometry by visual 
means, are now almost universally measured by 
means of photo-electric cells, which generate 
from the light falling on them a feeble current 
sufficient to actuate extremely sensitive but 
equally accurate calibrated galvanometers. Direct 
recording density meters are also in use. 


Testing 


The testing of colour film material is more 
complicated than ordinary black and white; here 
three characteristic curves are ni , showin 
the foot, straight line portion and shoulder o 
the emulsions, and the gamma to which normal 
developing will bring them. The step-wedge 
strips are exposed under filters of the three pri- 
mary colours, and where discrepancies exist, 
appropriate correction will be indicated. 

iversions in the form of apparatus are seen 
in such devices as used by T. Norman, where 
the developing and fixing time is made equal, 
the film passing through two tanks in_succes- 
sion; the de ng bath is maintained at 
34 deg.-40 deg. C, while the fixing is accelerated 
by the use of an elevated temperature such as 

deg.-46 deg. C. . 

Reference has been made in a previous article 
to the trend for using inorganic developers, and 
interest attaches in this direotion to the use of 
vanadium pentoxide with sulphuric and hydro- 
bromic acids. Positive cine film is developed in 
the short space of 20 to 50 seconds only at 
60 deg. F., and the initial activity of the solu- 
tion can be maintained continuously by clec- 
trolysis. Replenishment is only necessary to 
balance carry over losses. 

In connection with turbulence, new equipment 
Fd be mentioned as now supplied by the 
Calumet Manufacturing Company of Chicago. 
Agitation is effected by directing small bursts of 
nitrogen gas against the film, which are mechani- 
cally controlled by means of an automatic 
regulator. The use of nitr is, of course, b 
no means new, and is used in place of air whic 
would cause oxidation of the developer and 
Ta deterioration. 

t may be stated in conclusion that one of the 
most outstanding features of up-to-date process- 
ing is the absence of the dark-room. Light- 
proof plants enable the staff to work in ordinary 
daylight or at least ample half-watt or other 
artificial light, and being hermetically sealed the 
Processing rooms are dry and airy. 
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xiv Studio Review 


added, “if the best programmes are on film, we 
@ught to go to the cinema where they can be 
seen properly.” 

Several sotahers referred to the differences be- 
tween various types of telecine equipment, both 
in regard to their acceptance of contrast and their 
colour sensitivity 


Television has given a@ new timporiance to the 
16-mm. film. Will it ever equal 35-mm. in quality 
and efficiency ? 


Mr. Lamont thought the differences between 
35-mm. and 16-mm. very obvious, and Mr 
Elliott pointed out that the big American net- 
works which were formerly almost 100 per cent 
16-mm were swinging towards 35-mm the 
advantage of 16-mm. was handiness in produc- 
tuon: Mr. Grimshaw stressed that 16-mm. scored 
on cheapness and mobility 

Partington said that only about ten per 
cent. of American stations had equipment for 
scanning 35-mm., and in Canada there was no 
35-mm. equipment. One must consider whether 
the 16-mm. film contained sufficient information 
to fill the television screen ; it could, if reasonable 
care was taken and i was treated seriously 


BBC Policy 


Mr. Byers explained BBC policy, that for over- 
seas jobs 16-mm. was mainly used; in one cas 
its use saved £1,000 in air freight alone; but for 
sequences in plays, for documentaries, and for 
full-length films 35-mm. was preferred. He had 
met the American team that produced “I Lov 
Lucy”: this was shot on 35-mm., although 
prints were in 16-mm. 

Elliott pointed out that, although loc: 
stations in America had no 35-mm. equipment 
networked shows were transmitted from 35-mm 
He thought that 16-mm. could give adequa 
quality for the TV screen 

A member, supporting this view, mentioned that 
the TV picture called for an cquivalent of 40 
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THE COMMON INTERESTS OF FILMS AND TV—continued 


lines per mm., and 16-mm. was fully capable of 
that standard. 

The results from different studios are notice- 
ably different. Would it not be a good idea if 
studios were given credits ? 

Mr. Lamont stressed the importance of the 
human element in the studio and Mr. Carring- 
ton, referring especially to the ambient noise in 
many shows, spoke of the weighty camera 
cables, and movements of technicians, which were 
especially noticealle in shows of a quiet nature. 

Desmond Davis thought that noise was often 
the fault of the producer for insufficient pre- 
planning ; noise, he said, was one of the reasons 
why, if TV were to rise from the realm of rap- 
portage into the realm of art, everything had got 
to be put on film. 

Mr. Thomas pointed out that many television 
studios were former theatres or cinemas, which 
had been converted in a few months; until it 
became possible to design and build for TV, these 
difficulties would continue. 

Mr. Greenhead (Midland Television) thought 
that the avoidance of noise was largely a matter 
of standardisation, in sound standards and equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Partington did not feel that studio credits 
would help, because of the different crews and 
different types of production. When a new studio 
opened, it might take six to 12 months before 
good quality could be assured. 

M Lamont thought that, considering the 
average output of live TV, very little noise was 
noticeable; and Mr. Elliott did not agree that 
noise in production was inevitable; it occurred, 
he said, when producers did not know their job ; 
scene changes should not take place during 
dramatic moments. 

What is the most exciting thing that each member 
of the panel looks forward to in the future ? 

Colour, said Mr. Jesty, was at least five years 
away from some unspecified date. The most 
nteresting thing was RCA’s recording of colour 


on video tape with a single track; but, so far, 
the tape has been played back only on the 
machine on which it had been recorded. 

In the realm of sound, Mr. Leevers thought 
the most valuable advances were the provision of 
full production facilities with fully portable 
equipment. 

r. Elliott thought that TV was reaching 
saturation point in the number of viewers ; for the 
first time it was no longer a new toy, but had 
to fight for its audience, and must use every 
technical advantage to raise the level of its pro- 
grammes. 

To Mr. Byers the major development of the 
future was transistors; it would no longer be 
necessary to cart weighty batteries about—half 
a dozen U.2 cells would give high quality any- 
where. 


Importance of Scripts 


Mr. Lamont thought the basis of good TV was 
good scripts; both the BBC and ITA were begin- 
ning to appreciate the scriptwriter. 

Mr. Partington foresaw a TV camera chain 
with single-switch operation, the camera operator 
focusing and choosing his lens, and the electronic 

ear giving much more stable performance. 
ransistors would play their part in enabling 
equipment to be built especially suitable for the 
export field. Closed-circuit television would 
within a few years be of greater importance than 
broadcasting. 

Mr. Thomas asked that the BKS should 
remember that one effect of television had been 
that the art had been spread from London to the 
Provinces; he asked that the work of the BKS 
should be more widespread. 

In reply, Dr. Hawkins, BKS president, stated 
that discussions were in hand for the revival of 
the Manchester section. In proposing a vote of 
thanks to the panel, he spoke of the high quality 
of the discussions. 
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Latest News from the Renters 


Paramount Has "Most VA Plans to Surpass 
Substantial” Line-Up 


WITH 12 major pictures completed and awaiting release, and another 13 
now filming or being prepared, Paramount has started 1958 with the most 


substantial product supply for many 
Hutchinson. 


These 25 films include Cecil B. DeMille’s “* The Ten Commandments,” in | 


Technicoior. 


Famous producer names are 
associated with the line-up, including 
Hal Wallis, Don Hartman, Alfred 
Hitchcock, Perlberg and Seaton, 
Shavelson and Rose, Jerry Lewis, 
Henry Wilcoxon, and Panama and 
Frank. 

Mr. Hutchinson announces that 
the pictures completed and awaiting 
release are: 

* Desire Under the Elms,” drama 
based on the play by Eugene O'Neill 
and starring Sophia Loren, Anthony 
Perkins and Burl Ives, with Don 
Hartman as producer and Delbert 
Mann as director. 

“Hot Spell,” 
drama, starring Shirley Booth, 
Anthony Quinn, Shirley MacLaine 
and Earl Holliman, with Hal Wallis 
as producer and Daniel Mann as 
director. 


another powerful 


Crant-Loren Comedy 


** Houseboat,”” a comedy in Techni- 
color teaming Cary Grant and Sophia 
Loren, produced by Jack Rose and 
directed by Melville Shavelson. 

“ The Matchmaker,”” comedy based 


on a play by Thornton Wilder, star- | 


ring Shirley Booth, Anthony Perkins 
and Shirley MacLaine. Don Hart- 
man produced and Joseph Anthony 
directed. , 

** St. Louis Blues,” a musical based 
on the life of jazz composer W, C. 
Handy, starring Nat “ King” Cole, 
Eartha Kitt, Pearl Bailey, Cab Callo- 
way, Mahalia Jackson and Ella Fitz- 
gerald. The producer was Robert 
Smith and the director Allen Reisner. 

“ Teacher’s Pet,” comedy by Fay 
and Michael Kanin, starring Clark 
Gable and Doris Day, 2nd produced 
by William Perlberg and directed by 
George Seaton. F 

“Vertigo,” a mystery thriller in 
Technicolor starring James Stewart, 
Kim Novak and Barbara Bel Geddes, 
with Hitchcock handling the produc- 
tion and directorial reins. 


Two Award Winners 


“Wild is the Wind,” comedy- 
drama. starring Anna Magnani, 
Anthony Quinn (both Academy 


Award winners) and Anthony Fran- 
ciosa, with Hal Wallis producing and 
George Cukor directing. 

“ High Hell,” outdoor drama shot 
in the Swiss Alps, starring John 
Derek and Elaine Stewart. This 
Paramount British release was pro- 
duced by Arthur Mayer and William 
N. Boyle, and Burt Balaban directed. 

“Another Time, Another Place,” 
romantic drama _ starring Lana 
Turner, Barry Sullivan and Glynis 
Johns, filmed in England. Joseph 
Kaufman produced and Lewis Allen 
directed. 

Six Paramount pictures are before 
the cameras or have recently been 
completed. They are: “The Buc- 
caneer,” adventure drama in Techni- 
color centred round the Battle of 
New Orleans in the War of 1812, 
starring Yul Brynner, Charlton Hes- 


years, states managing director Fred | 


| ton, Charles Boyer, Claire Bloom and | figure will 


Its Own Best Year 


IN 1957, the company’s greatest year, United Artists achieved a global 


gross of 65 million dollars. 


With the production and 
programme for 1958 now announced, 
it is confidently forecast that the 1957 


be surpassed. President 
many others, with Henry Wilcoxon | Arthur B. Krim states: “ We think 
producing and Anthony Quinn | thai 1958 will be the best year in 
| directing; | “ Maracaibo,”  action- | our history. We have set a pro- 
drama in Technicolor set in Vene- | gramme which will offer at least three 
| Zuela, starring Cornel Wilde (who is | times the number of outstanding fea- 
jalso the producer), Jean Wallace, 


| Abbe Lane and Francis Lederer: 
“Rock-a-Bye Baby,” comedy in 
| Technicolor, produced by and star- 
| ring Jerry Lewis; “ Country Music 
Holiday,” musical frolic starring 
| Ferlin. Husky, Rocky Graziano, 
June Carter and Sam Levene: “ The 
| Space Children” and “ The Colossus 
of New York,” two William Alland 
| productions in the _ science-fiction 
| category. 

Seven pictures due to go 
| the cameras shortly are: 

“King Creole,” Elvis Presley 
| musical drama, with Hal Wallis pro- 
| ducing: “Transfer,” a Norman 
| Panama-Melvin Frank drama; * The 
| Black Orchid,” co-starring Sophia 
|Loren and Anthony Quinn, to be 
| produced by Carlo Ponti and Mar- 
| cello Girosi; “ The Party Crashers ” 
jand “High School Lover,” teenage 
stories to be produced by William 
| Alland; “ Battle Star,” a Hal Bart- 
lett-John Champion production based 
| on a screenplay by Rod Serling, tele- 
{vision writer; and “The Five 
Pennies,” a Shavelson and Rose pro- 
duction, film biography of jazz im- 
mortal Red Nichols, which will star 
Danny Kaye. 
{ Paramount's pictures are in Vista- 
Vision. 


before 


A British Lion 


Re-release 


BRITISH LION is_ re-releasing 
“Three Cases of Murder”’ shortly. 
Starring Orson Welles, John Greg- 
son, Elizabeth Sellars, Emrys Jones 
and Alan Badel, the film was first 
| reviewed in Kine. on May 12, 1955, 
when it was described as a “ potential 
British turn-up, particularly for better 
class halls.’ 

The length has been 
8,985 feet to 6,805 feet. 

lan Dalrymple and Hugh Percival 


cut from 


produced: George More O'Farrell, 
Wendy Toye and David Eady 
directed. 


New Anglo Double 


ANGLO is trade showing its new 
double bill, ** Motorcycle Gang “ and 


“Reform School Girl,” at the} 
|'Hammer Theatre on Tuesday 

| (February 4). 

| Reform School Girl” will be | 
|shown at 10.30 a.m. and “ Motor- 


j cycle Gang ” will be screened on the 
| same day at 2.30 p.m. 


The programme, which will be 
| backed by an extensive publicity 
|campaign, will be for immediate 
| release. 


tures we have had in any previous 
year. 

Between 36 and 48 pictures will be 
distributed under the UA banner, no 
less than 16 being in the top “ block- 
buster ” class. 


Wealth of Talent 


Planning for following years is well 
advanced and the worldwide success 
of the company is attracting an ever- 
growing body of talent. 

Among the stars are: John Wayne, 
Sophia Loren, Rossano Brazzi, Audie 
Murphy, Clark Gable, Richard Wid- 
mark, Richard Basehart, Michael 
Redgrave, Claude Dauphin, Kirk 
Douglas, Ralph Meeker, Burt Lan- 
caster, Bob Hope, Victor 
Gregory Peck, Jean Simmons, Robert 
Mitchum, Robert Ryan, Aldo Ray, 
Fernandel, Anita Ekberg, Martha 
Hyer, Carroll Baker, Charlton Hes- 
ton, Tony Curtis, Ernest Borgnine, 
Janet Leigh, Frank Sinatra, Natalie 
| Wood, Tyrone Power, Charles 
| Laughton, Marlene Dietrich, Rita 
| Hayworth, Deborah Kerr, David 
| Niven, Wendy Hiller, Cary Grant, 
| Gary Cooper and Susan Hayward. 
| Producers and directors include: 
| Henry Hathaway, Joseph L. Mankie- 
| wicz, Stanley Kubrick, James B. 
| Harris, Robert Wise, Harold Hecht, 
| Gerd Oswald, Anthony Mann, Sidney 


Harmon, Arthur Ripley, William 
Wyler, Jerry Bresler, Billy Wilder, 
Arthur Hornblow, jnr., Edward 


Small, Frank Ross, Frank Borzage, 
Delbert Mann and Walter Wanger. 


“Blockbusters” Soon 


Among the “ blockbusters” for 
early release are: the Batjac-Panama 
production “Legend of the Lost ” 
starring John Wayne, Sophia Loren 
and Rossano Brazzi, produced and 
directed by Henry Hathaway in 
| Technirama and Technicolor. 
Graham Greene's adventure story, 


. The Quiet American,’ adapted by 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz who also 
| directed the Figaro production which 


stars Michael Redgrave, Audie 
Murphy and Claude Dauphin and in- 
| troduces Giorgia Moll, 

“Paths of Glory,” Bryna Produc- 
tions’ action-packed drama based on 
| Humphrey Cobb's famous _ war 
novel, with Kirk Douglas, Ralph 
Meeker and Adolphe Menjou under 
producer James B. Harris and 
director Stanley Kubrick. 

Edward Small’s presentation of 
Agatha Christie's smash-hit “ Witness 
For The Prosecution,” produced by 
Arthur Hornblow and directed by 


Mature, | 


| _ This, a UA announcement points out, compares 
Staggeringly with the 18 million of 1951, when the “ new management ™ of 
Krim, Benjamin, Heineman, Youngsic 


release | 


in and Picker took over, 


Billy Wilder with Tyrone Power, 

arlene Dietrich and Charles 
| Laughton. 
| For later release is the Hecht-Hill- 

Lancaster drama of submarine war 
| fare “ Run Silent, Run Deep,” with 
| Burt Lancaster and Clark Gable star- 

ring under the direction of Robert 

Wise. Harold Hecht produced, 
| Bob Hope has turned producer for 
folda Productions’ “ Paris Holiday,” 
in which he also stars. A comedy of 
international intrigue which involves 
Hope with his co-stars Fernandel, 
Anita Ekberg and Martha Hyer, the 
Technicolor and Technirama produc- 
tion was filmed in Paris under the 
direction of Gerd Oswald. 

The best-seller by Erskine Caldwell 
“God's Littlk Acre” has been 
adapted for the screen by Security 
Pictures. Starring Robert Ryan, Aldo 
Ray and Tina Louis, it was produced 
by Sidney Harmon and directed by 
| Anthony Mann. 


| 


Mitchum Production 


Robert Mitchum’s DRM 
tion “ Thunder Road” is 
own independent picture. 
stars in this story of illicit whisky 
stills in the Kentucky Mountains. 
Arthur Ripley directed. 

“The Big Country,” a _  multi- 
million dollar outdoors adventure in 
Technicolor and Technirama, stars 
Gregory Peck, Jean Simmons, Car- 
roll Baker, Charlton Heston and Burl 
Ives. Directed by William Wyler 
who also co-produced with Peck, this 
is an Anthony-Worldwide produc- 
tion about the West of the °80’s. 

One of the most expensive pro- 
ductions ever to be released by 
United Artists is the Kirk Douglas 
Technicolor-Technirama production 
“The Vikings,” shot in Norway, 
France and Germany. The story of 
the Viking raids against England 
stars Kirk Douglas, Tony Curtis, 
Ernest Borgnine and Janet Leigh. 


produc- 
his first 
Mitchum 


continued on page 30 


“PEYTON PLACE” 
TRIUMPH 


JERRY WALD’'S production of 
“Peyton Place,”’ starring Lana 
Turner, Lloyd Nolan and Arthur 
Kennedy has recovered its print costs 
in its first four weeks of release in 
the United States. 

Mark Robson, director of the film 
for 20th Century-Fox has arrived in 
this country from Hollywood after 
spending some weeks in Formosa 
setting up “Inn of the Sixth Happi 
ness, which will star Ingrid Berg 
man and will register as British 
quota. 

Robson, who will produce and 
| direct the picture, stated that present 
producton plans call for a six to 
eight weeks’ shooting schedule in 
| Formosa and a further cight weeks 
filming in Britain. 
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REVIEWS FOR SHOWMEN 


YOUR 
R.T. and 
Title and Renter Certificate Stars 
{Brave One, The 94 min. (U) Michel Ray 


(RKO Radio)—U.S 


tEscapade in Japan 92 min. (U) 
(RKORadio)—U.S 


*l Accuse! 99 min. (U) 
(MGM)—British 


*Naked Earth 95 min. (A) 
(20th Century-Fox)— 
British 

tNo Place to Hide 56 min. (U) 


(AB-Pathe)— U.S 


tRommel’s Treasure 94 min. (U) 
(RKO Radio)—Foreign 


*Tale of Two Cities, A 117 min. (U) 
(Rank)—British 


*t{Truth About Women, 107 min. (A) 
The 
(British Lion)—British 


Wheels of Fate ... 90 min. (U) 
(Curzon)—French 


Wild is the Wind .. TES min. (A) 
(Paramount)—U.S 


tGulliver’s Travels 75 min. (U) 
(Orb)—U.S 


(C) SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Rank. British (U). Featuring Dirk Bogarde 
Dorothy Tutin and Cecil Parker. Produced 
Betty E. Box. Directed by Ralph Thomas. Screen- 
play by T. E. B. Clarke. Director of Photography 


Rodolfo Hoyos 
Elsa Cardenas 


Teresa Wright 
Cameron Mitchell 
Jon Provost 


Jose Ferrer . 
Anton Walbrook 
Viveca Lindfors 


Juliette Greco 
Richard Todd 
John Kitzmiller 


Hugh Corcoran 
Ike Jarlego, Jr 
* Pompom ” 


Dawn Addams 
Paul Christian 
Bruce Cabot 


Dirk Bogarde 
Dorothy Tutin 
Cecil Parker 


Laurence Harvey 
Diane Cilento 
Eva Gabor 


Jean Servais 
Pierre Mondy 
Catherine Anouilh 


Anna Magnani 
Anthony Quinn 
Anthony Franciosa 


(CC) EXCELLENT FOR CHILDREN. 


of love, treachery and supreme sacrifice during 


the French 


hy 


peopled by a host of widely varied characters, 
is told with clarity and power by its hand-picked 
cast, headed by Dirk Bogarde, and ace director Bastille on an unfounded charge, is released 
Ralph Thomas. The conditions of the poor prior after 18 years. 
daughter, Lucie, and at the same time Charles 
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EDITED 


JOSH BILLINGS 


BY 


NEW FILMS AT A GLANCE 


Remarks 


CinemaScope-cum-Technicolor melodrama, un- 
ided in and around Mexico City, about small 
oy's fight to save his pet bull from the ring. 

Young hero ingratiating, supporting types con- 
vincing, authentic backgrounds breathtaking, 
finale thrill-packed and camerawork superb 

Technirama-cum-Technicolor comedy drama, set in 

Japan, illustrating adventures of two small boys 
who, wrongly fearing arrest, take to the road. 
Juvenile stars natural, byplay agreeable, happy 
ending logical, and scenery and photography 
first class 

CinemaScope documentary melodrama, based on 

the famous Dreyfus case. Direction lacking in 
showmanship, but acting impressive, atmosphere 
flawless and cast values obvious 

CinemaScope romantic melodrama describing un- 

conventional romance between  bedraggled 
French “ widow" of destitute African tobacco 
planter and forthright young Irishman. Juliette 
Greco intriguing in glamourless role, co-stars 
competent, asides and dialogue frank and pen- 
ultimate crocodile thrills spectacular 

Eastman Color juvenile comedy drama concerning 

two nippers and a dog involved in a cross-country 
chase. Youngsters eager, canine interest capti- 
vating and Philippines exteriors finely composed 

CinemaScope-cum-Technicolor modern  swash- 
buckling melodrama hingeing on desperate fight 
for Rommel's loot. Plot rugged, international 
cast versatile, underwater photography brilliant 
and climax exciting 

Large-scale costume melodrama, adapted from 

Charles Dickens's classic. Story clearly told and 
impeccably acted, direction both sensitive and 
resourceful, sentiment lofty, crowd scenes thrill- 
ing, atmosphere flawless and “ curtain " dignified 

Eastman Color satirical comedy about elderly aristo- 

crat who reveals secrets of his own love life in 
order to patch son-in-law’s marriage. Tale, pre- 
sented in flashback, agreeable, cast hand-picked, 
direction light and sure, and Edwardian trim- 
mings rich 

Powerful psychological drama in Dyaliscope dealing 

with workers on the French railways. Many 
shots of engines racing along the tracks are really 
exciting and provide a welcome contrast to the 
strong emotional story which is ably unfolded, 
acted and photographed 

Stark VistaVision triangle melodrama, staged on a 

vast remote sheep farm, concerning widower 
who nearly wrecks second marriage by trying to 
model his new wife on his first. Script thought- 
ful and down-to-earth, Anna Magnani magnifi- 
cent, dialogue crisp and backgrounds sweeping 


REISSUE 
Rollicking, exciting and riotous cartoon feature 
based on the famous story of the shipwrecked 
sailor in Lilliput. Eighteen years have not 
dimmed its original brightness and gaiety 


tIN COLOUR. 


Box-Office Angle 


Excellent general booking 
(C) 


Very good popular book- 
ing (CC) 


British star and title book- 
ing, mainly for better- 
class halls (C) 


Very good British booking 
(C) 


Good “ second ” (CC) 


Very good “ programmer” 
(C) 


Outstanding British star 
and title booking (CC) 


Capital British light book- 
ing (C) 


Sound booking for 
thoughtful audiences (C) 


First-rate general booking 
(C) 


Very good general booking 
(CC) 


* BRITISH QUOTA PICTURE. 


climax, one of the greatest in literature and the 
Revolution. Its tremendous tale, theatre, has pristine impact. Outstanding British 
star and title booking. 

Story.—Docior 


Manette, sentenced to the 


He is reunited with his pretty 


Ernest Steward. Musical Director, Muir Mathie- to the Revolution are vividly described, but the 
. a - to t t @ . ne ¢ : 
son. 10,530 feet. Release, March | 1958 narration is never encumbered by biassed or Darnay, relative of a French marquis, is tried 
LARGE-SCALE 18th-century costume piece irrelevant reporting. The asides are a worthy in London for treason, but acquitted through 
based on Charles Dickens's timeless best-seller means to an unforgettable emotional end. Its the genius of Sydney Carton, a young though 
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dissolute lawyer. Lucie and Darnay eventually 
marry and Mr. Lorry, a banker, and Sydney 
Carton join their circle of friends. At the out- 
break of the French Revolution Darnay, who 
proves to be the cousin of the evil Marquis St. 
Evremonde, hastens to Paris to aid an old ser- 
vant who is in danger of losing his life. Lucie, 
Doctor Manette and Miss Pross, Lucie’s elderly 
companion, follow. Darnay is captured and 
denounced by Madame Defarge, gross owner of 
a wine house whose hatred of the aristocracy 
knows no bounds, Darnay is sentenced to death, 
but Carton, who had always loved Lucie, takes 
Darnay’s place in prison and goes to the guillo- 
- in his stead, thus redeeming a worthless 
ie. 

Production.—The picture tells an old story, 
but one that shows no signs of age. Its theme is, 
of course, inspired by the Biblical quotation 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friend,” and the 
French Revolution with its cruelty and in- 
humanity provides a thoughtful and exciting 
backdrop to Sydney Carton’s unrequited ardour 
for Lucie. The sweep of the play is terrific and, 
despite its moments of squalor, it has considerable 
feminine appeal. Dirk Baugarde lacks stature, 
but his performance is nevertheless a moving and 
delicate one. He brings Sydney Carton to life 
and delivers superbly the famous last words: 
“It is a far, far better thing...’ Dorothy Tutin 
makes a sympathetic Lucie and Athene Seyler 
provides welcome light relief as Miss Pross. Its 
supporting players, too, cannot be faulted. The 
crowd scenes beggar description, and the lofty 
semtiments are compellingly crystallised at the 


fade-out. 

Points of Appeal.—Immonrial tale, box-office 
star, fluent script, memorable highlights, magni- 
ficent stagecraft, tithe and U certificate. 


WILD IS THE WIND 


Paramount, American (A). VistaVision. Directed 
by George Cukor. Featuring Anna Magnani, 


Anthony Quinn and Anthony Franciosa. 10,300 
feet. Release not fixed 
POWERFUL, out-of-the-rut Vista Vision 


triangle melodrama, set’ on a remote Nevada 
sheep farm. It concerns a forceful, unimagina- 
tive rancher who weds his dead wife's tile 
sister, drives her into the arms of a younger 
man by allowing the shadow of his former 
spouse to come between them, but finally salves 
his chequered marriage. The tale veers from 
but @ marvellous 


f . The direction, like the acting, 
is faultless, and atmosphere and detail are 
impeccable. First-rate general booking. 

-—Gino, a wealthy but illiterate rancher, 
long mourns the death Rossano his wife, then 
marries. Rossano’s tempestuous sister, Gioia. 
Gioia is warmly welcomed by Angie, Gino's 
daughter, Alberto, his brother, Teresa, his sister- 
in-law, and Bene, his trusted assistant whom he 
treats like a son. The dominecring Gino is 
obsessed by the memory of Rossano, and Gioia, 
longing to be loved for herself alone, eventually 
turns to Bene and they become more than 
friends. Gino catches them and beats up Bene, 
who makes no effort to defend himself. Despite 
Gioia’s pleading, Bene, ashamed of his dis- 
loyalty, goes away. Gioia, desolate, is all set 
to return to her native Italy when Gino 
pm cune. | realises that she has too much 
personality of her own to be moulded into 
another Rossano. Gino persuades Gioia to stay 
and they start afresh. 

Production.—The picture, not unlike “ The 
Rose Tattoo,” deals with primitive passions, but 
is neither deliberately sordid nor cr sensa- 
tional. Its humour and its drama ically 
spring from the central character’s’ rebellion at 
her husband’s attempts to force her to conform 
to his first wife’s standards, and each facet will 
find a ready echo in the hearts of the fair sex. 
Anna Magnani covers a wide emotional range 
and is most amusing when trying to speak Eng- 
lish as the warm, sensitive and explosive Gioia ; 
Anthony Quinn really gets under the skin of his 
part as the rugged, unthinking Gino; and 
Anthony Franciosa meets every demand as 
Bene. Its supporting types, too, ring true. The 
scenes of farm life, which include the breaking- 
in of horses and the rounding up and shearing 
of sheep, are highly interesting, and the photo- 


graphy is superb. Morever, it has a hit parade 
theme song for good measure. In all, a worthy 


Hal Wallis production. 
Points of Appeal.—Virile and intriguig 
story, brilliant portrayal by Anna Magnani, 


compelling woman’s angle, realistic staging and 
Vista Vision. 


THE BRAVE ONE 


RKO Radio. American (U), CinemaScope. Photo- 
graphed in Technicolor. Directed by Irving 
Rapper. Featuring Michel Ray, Rodolfo Hoyos 
and Elsa Cardenas. 8,490 feet. Release not fixed 


EXCITING and moving juvenile comedy melo- 
drama, unfolded in and around Mexico City. 
yer ge pea in CinemaScope and Technicolor, 
it tells of a small boy’s love for his pet bull and 
his ceaseless efforts to prevent the animal from 
being butchered in the bull-ring. There is no 
conventional romance, but natural acting by 
Michel Ray as the lad and skilful direction 
promote much popular humour and sentiment. 
Its scenery, camerawork and music are superb, 
while the impact of the last-reel bull-fight is 
deftly cushioned by its happy ending. The film’ll 
thrill and warm the hearts of young and old alike. 
Excellent genera! booking. 

Story.—Leonardo, a motherless Mexican boy 
whose father works for Don Alejandro, a wealth 
rancher, lavishes his affection on Gitano, a bull 
calf. The animal is branded, but Leonardo gets 
a certificate of ownership from Alejandro. Later, 
Alejandro dies in an accident, and Leonardo’s 
claim to the bull is disputed. He tries to grab 
Gitano, but fails and the animal is despatched 
to a bull-ring in Mexico City. Leonardo stows 
away on the truck and decides to plead with the 
President for Gitano’s life. Following many ad- 
ventures, Leonardo sees the President and he 
orders the bull to be returned to Leonardo, but 
by now Gitano is engaged in a fierce battle against 
a matador. Gitano, however, puts up such a 
brave fight that the crowd insists that he be 
spared, and he and Leonardo are reunited at 


the fade-out. 
Production.—The picture, based on fact, treats 
its subject so delicately that there is no possi- 


bility of protests from those opposed to blood 
sports. Here and there it pr = the bounds of 
probability, but tender human and neat comedy 
touches fully justify dramatic licence. Michel 
Ray, the young English actor, is completely un- 
affected as Leonardo, Rodolfo Hoyos impresses 
as Leonardo's father, and Fermin Rivera, a 
famous matador, scores as himself—but Gitano, 
the bull, steals many of the honours. Valid excuses 
are found te explore Mexico City and the, Presi- 
dent’s sumptuous palace, and brilliant British 
cameraman Jack Cardiff never misses a thing. The 
shooting of its finale is magnificent, the maximum 
effect being gained with the minimum of gore. 

Points of Appeal.—Human and quixotic story, 
clever acting by juvenile star, breath-taking 
climax, wonderful exteriors, outstanding musical 
accompaniment, CinemaScope, Technicolor and 
U certificate. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT WOMEN 


British Lion. British (A). Photographed in East- 
man Color. Featuring Laurence Harvey, Diane 
Cilento and Eva Gabor. Produced by Sydney 
Box. Directed by Muriel Box. Screenplay by 
Muriel and Sydney Box. Director of Photography, 
Otto Heller. Musical Director, Muir Mathieson. 
9,621 feet. Release, February 17, 1958 


ENTRANCINGLY nostalgic Eastman Color 
satirical comedy drama. It's about an elderly 
aristocrat who reveals intimate secrets of his 
own hectic love life to his son-in-law in the 
hope of patching up the latter’s marriage, and 
ends on a showmanlike note, The vignettes, 
presented in flashback, are cleverly enacted by 
attractive players against rich, widely varied 
Edwardian backgrounds, the overall making 
warm and witty out-of-the-rut escapist fare. It 
Sous intrigue both sexes. Capital British light 

ing. P 

Story.—Anthony, a personable young man, 
visits his in-laws at their country seat to find 
out why Diana, his wife, has left him. Sir 
Humphrey Tavistock, Diana’s father, reminds 
Anthony that he is not the first to be at a loss 
to understand women and recalls his own experi- 
ence. As a young member of the Diplomatic 
Corps, Humphrey is stunned by the suggestion 
from Ambrosine, an heiress, that they should 
embark on a trial marriage. Before he can make 


23 


a decision, he is posted to Yekrut, a Middle 
East country, where he loves and loses Saida, 
a slave girl. Later, Humphrey falls for Louise, 
a ravishing Parisienne, but is completely shattered 
by the French approach to love and matrimony, 
In America, Mary, a sccial climber, jilts him. 
Humphrey subsequently enjoys wedded bliss in 
a garret with Helen, a gifted artist, but she dies 
prematurely, leaving him five young children. 
At the end of World War I, Humphrey wants 
to marry Kay, a Swedish nurse, but his plans 
are ruined by her mercenary husband. Finally, 
Humphrey meets Ambrosine again and they team 
up. Anthony then rejoins Diana. 

oduction.—The picture is quite long enough, 
but variety—the affaires take place in the near 
East, Paris, New York and London—gives spice 
to the entertainment, Laurence Harvey, who 
seldom leaves the screen, displays stamina as 
well as talent as Humphrey, Julie Harris, Diane 
Cilento, Mai Zetterling and Eva Gabor score 
as the women principally concerned, Michael 
Denison registers as Humphrey's candid lawyer 
friend, and Derek Farr, Thorley Walters, Roland 
Culver, Wilfrid Hyde White and Marius Goring 
are first-class in = —. The first half, — 
nating in a neat duelling sequence, is more 
consequential than the second, but although sad- 
ness occasionally touches its penultimate episodes, 
the film piquantly expresses telling and tender 
half-truths oe yn B near audiences will 
find the revelations highly diverting. 

.—Engaging story, box-office 

cast and title, resourceful direction, plush decor, 
compelling feminine angle and Eastman Color. 


NAKED EARTH 


Twentieth Century-Fox. British (A). Cinema 
Seapes” Featuring Juliette Greco, Richard Todd 
and John. Kitzmiller. Produced by Adrian 


Worker. Directed by Vincent Sherman. Screen- 

play by Milton Holmes. Director of photo- 

graphy, Erwin Hillier. 8,640 feet, Release 
March 3, 8 


EARTHY romantic melodrama, photographed 
in CinemaScope. It’s about a_ full-blooded, 
quick-tempered French woman and a jaunty 
young Irishman who ultimately discover that 
their hearts beat in unison while trying to scrape 
a living from a derelict African tobacco planta- 
tion. The tale, highlighted b Bay om ge hunts, 
makes no attempt to moralise, a 

‘ormance by Juliette Greco, as the glamour- 
ess “heroine,” invests its squalid and exciting 
happenings with compelling human interest. 
Crisply dialogued. and authentically staged, the 
opus will appeal to women as much as men. Véty 
good British booking. : 

Story.—Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, Danny, an Irishman, decides to join 
Harry, a fellow count n, on a tobacco farm 
in Central Africa. hen he arrives, Danny 
finds Maria, Harry’s “ wife,” starving and the 
ground barren. He also learns that Harr had 
been killed by crocodiles. Danny and ria 
embark on a marriage of convenience, and 
Danny, aided by David, a native guide, and 
members of his tribe, plants tobacco seeds. He 
loses his first crop and promptly turns to croco- 
dile hunting. He and Maria ct a fortune in 
skins, but ¢ are stolen by two white traders 
during David's wedding. David follows the 
crooks, but they kill him. David’s death is later 
avenged and the skins are recovered. Danny 
and Maria then see apf to go their separate 
ways, but the timely intervention of Father 
Verity, the local missionary, makes them 
realise that they are now genuinely in love. 

oduction.—The film’s strong drama and 
shrewdly timed thrills, to say nothing of adroit 
comedy touches, emerge from its vivid depiction 
of life in the African bush in the ‘nineties, 
Juliette Greco contributes a forceful and fascinat- 
ing portrayal as Maria, Richard Todd, although 
not too sure of his b , displays a disarm- 
ing sense of humour as nny, John Kitzmiller 
cuts a fine figure as the loyal and courageous 
David, Finlay Currie impresses as Father Verity, 
and Laurence Naismith and Christopher Rhodes 
make convincing scallywags. The sex side of the 
narrative is frank and its crocodile-hunting 
sequences grip. But why wasn't it photographed 
in colour? 

Points of Appeal.—Powerful and unusual 
story, clever characterisation by Juliette Greco, 
box-office co-star, spectacular climax, provoca- 
tive title and CinemaScope. 
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This was showmanship! When Columbia held the premiere last week of its Technicolor Phoenix production COWBOY at the Odeon, Leicester Square, London, 
W1, it asked the 200 guests to arrive dressed in cowboy clothes. The ‘* Westerners’ ’’ reward was an excellent film and a subsequent party e with 
Southern fried chicken and square dancing. Seen above, arriving at the Odeon, are: (1) Godfrey Winn, Kenneth More, M. J. Frankovich, Mrs. More, 
and Mr. Zeeman. (2) June Thorburn and Terry-Thomas. (3) Maxwell and Mrs. Setton. (4) Jack and Mrs. Cardiff. (5) Tony Wright, Roger Moore, 
Dorothy Squires. (6) Mrs. Donald Sinden and Jonathan Barkby. (7) Tony and Mrs. Hancock. (8) Michael Pertwee and Maya Guha 
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ESCAPADE IN JAPAN 


RKO Radio. American (U). Technirama. Photo- 

graphed in Technicolor. Directed by Arthur 

Lubin. Featuring Teresa Wright, Cameron Mit- 

chell and Jon —_ og feet. Release not 
ixe 


JOLLY, sentimentally refreshing Technirama- 
cum-Technicolor comedy drama, unfolded in 
Japan, It illustrates the wild adventures of an 
American boy and his native companion, who, 
fearing the police are pursuing them, scamper 
from town to town, but are eventually restored 
to their parents in circumstances that mend a 
broken marriage. It doesn’t take the shortest 
route ¢o its “ it’s turned out nice again” ending, 
but appropriate asides and fine scenery effectively 
conceal t spots. The kids thoroughly enjoy 
themselves and their happiness is infectious. Very 
good popular booking. 

Story.—Newly settled in Tokyo, Dick Saunders, 
a diplomat, and his estranged wife, Mary, await 
the arrival of their seven-year-old son, Tony, 
from Manila. The airliner carrying Tony is forced 
down into the sea by fog and Tony drifis off 
on a raft. Kei Tanaka, a Japanese fisherman, 
ape up Tony and takes him to a viliage, where 

e and Hiko, Tanaka’s son, become firm friends. 
When Tanaka learns who Tony is, he informs 
the authorities, but, afraid of being separated, the 
boys run away. Meantime, Dick and Mary, 
the police and army officials start a search for 
the lads, and there is a hectic chase half way 
across Japan before the youngsters are caught. 
Needless to say, by now Mary and Dick have 
resolved their differences. 

Prod —The picture’s story is slight, but 
nevertheless threads its way clearly through the 
many and varied scenes of Japan's principal cities 
and beauty spots, and provides essential human 
interest. Jon Provost displays plenty of spirit 
as Tony, Roger Nakagawa makes an ideal foil 
as Hiko, Teresa Wright and Cameron Mitchell 
seize their chances as the apprehensive Mary 
and Dick, and the supporting types are no less 
convincing. Its by-play, which includes amusing 
incidents in a geisha house, is comprehensive, 
and a lively clamber over a roof provides a 
fitting “curtain.” The authentic backgrounds, 
superbly photographed in Technirama and Tech- 
nicolor, are, however, not the least of its attrac- 
tions and captivate. Definitely grand family fare. 

Points of —Friendly story, resourceful 
and agreeable juveniles, obvious feminine angle, 
magnificent settings, Technirama, Technicolor and 


U certificate. 
I ACCUSE! 

MGM. British (U). CinemaScope. Featuring Jose 
Ferrer, Anton Walbrook and Viveca Lindfors. 
Produced by Sam Zimbalist. Directed by Jose 
Ferrer. Screenplay by Gore Vidal. Director of 
Photography, F. A. Young. Musical Director, 

Muir Mathieson. 8,911 feet. Release not fixed 

DOCUMENTARY melodrama, based on the 
famous Dreyfus case. Photographed in Cinema- 
Scope, it re-creates the circumstances that led to 
Alfred Dreyfus, Jewish captain on the French 
General Statt, being pres Figeat my of treason, 
and spares no reputations. The acting is uniformly 
good and the staging cannot be faulted, but, al- 
though a few tender domestic touches are intro- 
duced, the overall carries little mass appeal. Too 
much water has flowed under the Seine bridges 
since the case made international headlines. Cast 
values are, however, obvious. British star and 
title booking mainly for better class halls. 

Story.—In 1894, certain French documents find 
their way into German hands and Alfred Dreyfus, 
a captain on the French General Staff, is accused 
of betraying his country. The fact that. Dreyfus 
happens to be a Jew militates against him and 
he is found guilty on fabricated evidence. Refusing 
a pardon in return for a confession, Dreyfus goes 
to Devil’s Island. Dreyfus’s wife, Lucie, and 
brother, Mathieu, fail to get the case re-opened, 
but later Major Picquart, another member of the 
General Staff, discovers that Major Count Fer- 
dinand Esterhazy, a profligate, is the real spy. 
Esterhazy faces a court martial, but the higher- 
ups see that he wins an acquittal. At this juncture, 
Emile Zola, the writer, ly accuses Army 
and the politicians of “ framing” Dreyfus, and 
Dreyfus has a fresh trial. Again, a guilty verdict 
is returned and Dreyfus, now partly broken in 
spirit, accepts a against the advice of his 
family and friends. He visits pax but Ester- 
hazy, heavily in debt, later sells his confession 


to a London publisher. Vindicated at last, Dreyfus 
is reinstated in the Army, much to the delight 
of Lucie and his children. 

Production.—The picture, yet another version 
of the Dreyfus case, is presented in CinemaScope 
and the curved screen adds depth and dignity to 
its trial sequences, but by letting audiences into 
Esterhazy'’s guilty secret at the start it sacrifices 
essential surprise and suspense. The suffering of 
Dreyfus on Devil’s Island and the misery of his 
wife touch the heart, yet for the most part it 
is a cold, wordy indictment of the vacillating 
French High Command and anti-Semitism. Jose 
Ferrer adequately conveys the agony and humilia- 
tion endured by Dreyfus, Viveca Lindfors invites 
sympathy as Lucie, Emlyn Williams has his 
moments as Emile Zola, and Anton Walbrook is 
in element as rogue Esterhazy. The rest of its 
distinguished players also seize their chances, but 
Jose Ferrer’s direction lacks the finesse of his 
acting and interest becomes academic some time 
before the case is closed. Oh, for a little popular 
colouring matter! 

Pp Appeal.—Factual story, arresting 
title. stars, CinemaScope, British label and U 
certificate. 


ROMMEL’S TREASURE 


RKO Radio. Foreign (U). CinemaScope. Photo- 

graphed in Technicolor. Directed by Romolo 

Marcellini. Featuring Dawn Addums, Paul 

Christian and Bruce Cabot. 8,491 feet. Release 
not fixed 


INTRIGUING modern swashbuckling melo- 
drama. Presented in CinemaScope and Techni- 
color, it tells of a desperate tussle over treasure, 
sunk by Rommel following the retreat of the 
Afrika Korps. The cast, composed of attractive 
and competent international players, eschews 
finesse and soon gets down to brass tacks, while 
authentic desert backgrounds and finely photo- 
graphed underwater sequences lend validity to its 
sensational highlights. Very good “ programmer.” 

Story.—Many in Cairo seek Rommel’s treasure, 
but for different reasons. Von Brunner, a German 
ex-officer, wants the loot to help the dependants 
of his comrades who fell during World War Il; 
Wells, an American news photographer, smells 
a scoop; Mrs, Fischer, a night club proprictress, 
needs documents that wiil aid foreign powers: 
and Krikorian, a double-crosser, is out to benefit 
himself. They interview Karl Peterson, a scruffy 
fellow, who actually saw Rommel’s treasure 
chest submerged, but he is subsequently killed 
in the desert. Finally, Wells and Von Brunner 
charter a boat and diving takes place, but Mrs. 
Fischer and her accomplices creep up on them. 
There is fighting and the casualties are heavy, 
but the treasure is lost for ever. Von Brunner, 
however, finds consolation in the love of Sofia, 
a cabaret singer. i 

uction.—The picture wastes a little too 
much time in the night club at the start, but 
once the battle for the treasure is joined there 
is no let up on land or sea. Dawn Addams, 
although easy on the eyes, lacks warmth as Sofia, 
but Paul Christian is a manly Von Brunner, Isa 
Miranda convinces as the wily Mrs. Fischer, Bruce 
Cabot scores as Wells, and Vittorio Massimo 
registers as Krikorian. “Shots” of Cairo, the 
Pyramids and the Nile create good ———, 
and the underwater skullduggery is packed with 
thrills. 

Points of .—Exciting tale, strong cast, 
box-office title, tuneful theme song, CinemaScope, 
Technicolor and U certificate. 


NO PLACE TO HIDE 


AB-Pathe. American (U). Photographed in East- 

man Color. Directed by Josef Shaftel. Featuring 

Hugh Corcoran, Ike Jarlego, Jr., and “ Pom- 
Pom.” 5,098 feet. Release not fixed 


JUVENILE comedy drama, unfolded in the 
Philippines and sprayed with Eastman Color. It 
concerns a hunt for two youngsters who run 
off, after mistaking germ-carrying capsules for 
marbles, but ends ily. The children and their 

perform naturally and their antics provide 
wholesome, disarmingly ingenuous light enter- 
tainment. Good “ second.” aa Fitz, 

Story.—Doctor Dobson, a scientist, his wife, 
Anne, and their small son, Greg, come to the 
Philippines, where Dobson is to continue experi- 
ments in germ warfare. Greg and Ramon, his 
Filipino pal, visit the doctor's laboratery and 
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grab germ-carryi pellets which look like 
marble sweets. soon discovers the loss, 
realises that the boys must have taken the cap- 
— and ne search for Be —_ Ramon, 
who, meanwhile, have scarpered with their dog, 
Candy. The police and the arm * 


round-up and it cule iis. Gicke 
- it culminates on locks. 
then des Greg to hand over the 


pellets and serious consequences are avoided. 
Production.—The picture contains a few 
laboratory sequences in which vivisection is 
— and germ pone discussed, but con- 
roversial matter is quickly forgotten once the 
chase begins. Hugh Corcoran, a bespectacled 
kid, sets the pace as Greg, Ike Jarlego, Jr. a 
dark-skinned nipper, makes an effective foil as 
and 'om-Pom " does his stuff as 
the adults are little more than 
ssengers. It has an amusing confessional scene, 
ut for the most part action js the keynote of 
gm a ype pe fare. 
in —Friendly tale, eager g 
players, clever - ine scenery, Eastman Color 
useful footage and U certificate. : 


WHEELS OF FATE 


Curzon. French (WU). Dyaliscope. English dia- 
logue. Directed by Maurice Deibez. peo 
Jean Servais, Pierre Mondy and Catherine 

Anouilh. 8,100 feet 

POWERFUL drama centring round workers 
on the French railways. It tells of the driver 
of a passenger express who adopts a small girl— 
a First War or n—and brings her up as his 
own daughter. A widower, he sces in her the 
image of her mother killed in an air raid on a 
railway station. When she falls in love he tries 
to spoil the match, fearing to lose his one link 
with the dead mother. Jean Servais, the star of 

Rififi,” scores all along the line as the driver 
who is in danger of losing both his sight aud 
his child, and the rest of the cast give valiant 
service. The railway backgrounds include some 
fine action shots taken from the cabin of a new 
electric locomotive breaking records, such set- 
tings admirably supplementing a sincere study 
in psychology. Sound booking for thoughtful 
audiences. 

Story.—Pelletier, driver of a passenger express 
engine, is present during an air raid on a rail- 
way station in the First War. Among the 
viclims is a young mother whose small daughter 
he adopts. Being a widower, he comes to 
idolise the girl for the resemblance she bears to 
her dead mother. He brings her up with his 
own son, but trouble starts when Pelletier’s 
sight fails him and he is forced to give up 
driving to take on increasingly menial jobs in 
the repair shops. He becomes increasingly 
introspective, and when the daughter falls in 
love with a young air “ace” he does his best 
to end the association. Meanwhile, his son bas 

a driver of an electric engine, and when 
he sets up a new speed record, Pelletier realises 
that time marches on and reconciliations all 
round are effected. 

Production.—Alithough the plot is heavy, the 
original backgrounds much to sustain interest 
in the characters and their work. Jean Servais 
handles a difficult part with a sure touch and 
scores as the int ive driver who cannot 
see the danger signals om his own track in life. 
The dialogue with its strong American bias is a 
little out of tune at times, but the photography 
and direction more than atone for this, as does 
acting of an all-round excellence. 

_ Points of Appeal.—Strong story, original and 
interesting settings, first-class acting, direction 
and photography.--B. W. 


Reissue 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
Orb. American (U). Photographed in Techni- 


color. Directed by Max Fleischer. 6,750 feet. 
Release April 7, 195 
SPARKLING adaptation of the famous 


Jonathan Swift satire of the same name, this 
cartoon pantomime shows no signs of havin 
grown outmoded. Indeed, the summing up use 
in Kine. of January 4, 1940—“ rollicking, excit- 
Ve ~s poo ow i for th } 

ery jor the young in 
years and the young in heart.—B. W. 
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STUDIO ROUND-UP 


How to Make Horror 
—The Hammer Way 


“IT’S no good having your tongue 


by PETER EVANS | 


in your cheek when you are making 


horror films,” said director Terence Fisher. “ You must be completely sin- 
cere.” He excused himself and checked the sharpness of the guillotine 
erected on the lot at Bray 
* he | Don Weeks is production manager. | 
“It's no use losing your head,” he 


explained when he returned. “ Horror 


needs restraint. The trouble is, too 
many of these films are being made 
without integrity. It is very harm- 
ful 

The guillotine crashed down 
Fisher, who directed a5 The Curse of 


and “ Dracula,” is 
on “ The Revenge of 

Peter Cushing stars 
professor. 
Eunice 


Frankenstein ” 
now working 
Frankenstein.” 
as the monster-making 
The glamour is provided by 
Gayson. 

“ Of course 
censorship,” 
is often much 


we are limited by the 
added Fisher. “ But it 
more satisfying to 
achieve ihe horror through implica- 
tion. The most horrific impact is 
that which is inferred.” 

Fisher said that he didn’t 
the horror boom wou!d last. 

“We have made too many,” he 
explained. “ But,” he added, “ there 
will always be room for good horror, 
as in literature.” 


think 


More Macabre Humour 

I am told that the current Fran- 
kenstein picture will have more 
humour of the macabre kind. Cer- 


tainly one scene I saw being played, 


in which “ grave robbers" Michael 
Ripper and Lionel Jeffries conspire 
to dig up the guillotined Franken- 
stein, was supremely funny. 


“It is very difficult trying to stop 
people laughing in the wrong places 


in this type of film,” said Fisher. 
“ But there are also wonderful op- 
portunities to put in intentional 
laughs.” 


The picture is being photographed 
in Eastman Color by Jack Asher. “I 
think that you will find that this year 
and next a lot more films will be 
made in colour,” Asher said. “ At 
first people regarded colour as some- 
thing reserved for musicals and 
comedies I think we proved with 
the first Frankenstein picture that 
colour could heighten the dramatic 
effect.” 

Hammer's set-programme  plan- 
ning has enabled art director Bernard 
Robinson to re-vamp one large set 
on Bray's new stage no fewer than 


nine different times for two pictures, | 


been 


“The main rigging hasn't 
altered at all,” explained associate 
producer Tony Keyes. “ If costs are 
to be kept to a minimum, this sort 
of improvisation is a must.” : 

he Revenge of Frankenstein 
is produced by Tony Hinds for 


executive producer Michael Carreras, 


4 “ 


HO 


F' THE LOST” 


GEND 0 
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Later this year, “The Tales of | 


rankenstein ” television series will | 
begin production at Bray with Anton 
Diffring playing the title role. 

we * a 

SETH HOLT, who joined Ealing 
in 1944 as an assistant editor, is now 
directing his first film for Sir Michael 
Balcon, “ Nowhere to Go.” 

I asked former editor Hok (** The 
Lavender Hill Mob,” “ The Titfield 
Thunderbolt ") what he thought of 
John Ford's comment that he had 
been surprised to find how little cut- 
ting was done in the camera by 
directors in Britain. “ Perhaps I have 
learned from experience of bad 
cutters not to give them anything 
with which to make a mess,” Ford 
had said, 

“With his wealth of experience,” 
Hok replied, “ Ford is in a unique 
position, Nevertheless, I don’t think 
that any cutting is really done in the 
camera. I don’t go along with the 
idea that you should cover a scene 
from every possible angle and leave 
the lot for an editor to sort out. 
But usually a scene can be made or 
broken by the timing of a cut. 

“Taking Ford literally 1 don’t 
believe that any director can cut a 
feature film in the camera.” 

Holt’s picture has a_ ten-week 
schedule. On two occasions he has 
shot five minutes’ screen-time a day. 
On no occasion has the unit turned 
in less than 24 minutes’ screen-time 
in a day 

“Before I started the picture I 
had no idea whether I was going to 
be fast or slow; naturally it was a 
source of some concern. But I have 
worked on the principle of seeking 
out the most important point of a 
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Seth Holt concentrates on a scene for Ealing’s NOWHERE TO GO. The 
film marks his debut as a director 


for the McAlister Crab Dolly (on 
loan from Warwick) which Ealing is 
using for the first time. “It is a 
great time-saver,”’ he said. 

The dolly requires no tracks and 
is completely manoeuvrable to all 
angles. A noiseless hydraulic boom 
arm can be raised and lowered by 
fingertip control. There is dual wheel 
steering for both crab and conven- 
tional back steering. 

Lighting cameraman Paul Beeson 
is also pleased with the dolly. “ It 
makes for much longer takes and 
~"y complicated tracking shots,” he 
Said. 

For shooting in small areas, Beeson 
is using mushroom-type photofloods 
and photospots (made to his own 
requirements by Mole-Richardson) 
with special clip-on holders and 
adjustable barn-doors. 

“Nowhere to Go” has been 


shot and going after it. If we get 
that, then minor faults are not neces- 
sarily worth worrying about.” 

Holt was unstinting in his praise 


scripted by director Holt and Kenneth 
Tynan from the novel by Canadian 
Donald MacKenzie. Hollywood's 
| George Nader stars with Bernard Lee, 


Eunice Gayson is lined up for a bedroom shot in Hammer’s THE REVENGE 

OF FRANKENSTEIN. L to R: director Terence Fisher, ea 

Jack Asher, clapper-loader Tony Powell, 2nd assistant director Tom Walls, 
focus Harry Oakes and camera grip Albert Cowland 


newcomer Maggie Smith, Geoffrey 
Keen, Bessie Love and Howard 
Marion Crawford. 

Eric (Bungy) Williams is associate . 
producer. He has been with Ealing 
for over 21 years. A proud record. 
After having gone to Australia in 
1945 to make “The Overlanders ” 
with director Harry Watt, he returned 
there later to rebuild Ealing’s Page- 
wood Studios and remained until 
1953 when the studios were sold to 
a television company. 

Williams is looking forward to re- 
turning to Australia later in the year 
to make another film for Ealing—a 
modern-day story set in Sydney. 
Harry Watt will direct. 

Norman (Spike) Priggen, produc- 
tion manager on “ Nowhere to Go,” 
is to be elevated to associate pro- 
ducer for his next picture. Priggen 
started with Ealing 18 years ago as 
a tea boy. 

* 2 % 


AN additional sequence featuring 
Petula Clark has been filmed for 
Anglo’s “ Six-Five Special.” Pro- 
ducer Herbert Smith predicts that 
the number she sings, “ Baby Lover,” 
will be as great a success as her 
best-selling “* Alone.” : 


4 a w 
AT the preview of “ Violent Play- 
ground,” producer Michael Relph, 


who made the film, told me that the 
next Relph-Dearden production would 
be “ Rockets Galore,” to star Jean 


Carson, Roland Culver, James 
Robertson Justice and n 
Macrae. 

Relph and Dearden are also plan- 


ning to make “ Tunes of Glory” for 
Ealing. This is from the novel by 
James Kennaway, who wrote “ Vio- 
lent Playground.” Kennaway is also 
working on “a factual thriller about 
scientists at Cambridge" for Relph- 
Dearden. 


ANNE HEYWOOD tells me she 
will star in Sydney Box’s “ Floods of 
Fear.” Charles Crichton is most 
likely to direct. A Hollywood male 
lead is being sought, 


Sis 
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by Prank frazele 


Assembly-Line 
Approach Musi 
be Changed 


IN RECENT years, one most obvious outcome 
has been 


they do think of a real honey of an idea, big 
executives from other departments made “ altera- 
tions” and “ improvements” until the original 
notion is unrecognisable. 


I often wonder, indeed, if the biggest fault in 
showmanship isn’t the fact that everyone thinks 
he knows all the answers. Even when one of the 
companies engages an expert to do its selling, all 
it really wants is for him to sell its product the 
way it wants. 

I'm not saying that this is necessarily a general 
fault in our ustry. But I am convinced it is 
very widespread and is something that is likely 
to get worse rather than better. 

We need, most of all, to get away from the 
assembly line approach to showmanship cam- 
paigns; and if the only way to do this is to give 
the job back to the managers—weil, give it back 
right away! 


THE COMPANY 
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—NEW MEMBERS— 


G. P. ELCOCK, Odeon, Deal. 

G. P. FALLOWFIELD, Gaumont, Harrow. 
A. G. GLOVER, Asira, Wunstorf. 

L. HANNAWAY, A/M, Forum, Liverpool. 
F. S. ROBINSON, Odeon, Harlesden. 

D. E. SHARPLES, Odeon, Weymouth. 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBER 
R. HORNSBY, manager of the Picture House, 
Rickmansworth, has been enrolled as Life 
Member No. 307. 


FIRST SEAL OF MERIT 
E. A. GISLINGHAM, Gaumont, Cheltenham 
(Life Member No. 99). 
S. D. MecAREE, Savoy, Birkenhead (Life 
Member No. 265). 


SECOND SEAL OF MERIT 
J. G. CAMPBELL, Regal, Coatbridge (Life 
Member No, 217). 
T. GRAZIER, Odeon, Hanley (Life Member 
No. 187). 


THIRD SEAL OF MERIT 
E. LARROSA, Gaumont, Bootle (Life Member 
No. 139). 
W. R. WOOD, Gaumont, Egremont (Life 
Member No. 173). 


FOURTH SEAL OF MERIT 
pA Ms epee Odeon, Yeovil (Life Member 


0. 94). 
G. LOCKYER, Odcon, Stafford (Life Member 
No. 117). 


OF SHOWMEN 


co-operation from ies 
film’s exploitation, and also involve national tie- 


ups. 
Additionally, of course, the process takes away 
from the manager many of the more wearisome 


vidual manager slants his cam the wrong 
way; he learns from this ex , and overall 
receipts for the film be more 


Responsibility of this i hard for 
any one a ae ee, Ge 
man in of the campaign w 
with a team, every member of which contributes 


Making Separate Shows Pay BIG 


A CAMPAIGN in the top. bracket was 
arranged for the showing of “ Bolshoi Ballet ” 
at the Queen’s Hall, Newcastle, and C, Docherty 
must have been very satisfied to find that 
through his campaign in the educational field 
alone over 13,233 scholars attended his theatre. 

Using the separate show policy, emphasis on 
booking was the obvious starting point and in 
comtacting the many cultural groups interested 
in the film’s subject matter, he was able to offer 
facilities that considerably helped the organisa- 
tion of his campaign. With such a film a gala 
opening night must obviously be planned and the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress came along to 
represent the civic participation in its launching. 

The loca! director of education and represen- 
tatives of the other organisations who had been 
approached were also present, and they gave the 
theatre’s campaign their fullest support. Mem- 
bers of the Newcastle Ballet Club, dressed in 
costumes from “ Giselle,” as programme 
sellers, and some of the programmes were signed 
by the Lord Mayor and Mayors from London- 
derry, Gateshead and Tynemouth, who were also 
guests on this night. 


Identifying Dancers 


The press coverage was outstanding and for 
the special morning matinees for schoolchildren, 
special introductions were given to identify the 
Jeading dancers and the ballets. Even the shop 
displays were outstanding, with ballet dresses and 
distinctive display cards. 

In all, a fine effort for a film that has shown 
we can still pack ‘em in. 

There would have been little doubt in Taunton 
about what the Odeon was showing for R. Craw- 
shaw had a bold and punchy front-of-house dis- 
play for “Night Passage.” Above the usual 
banner a bold cut-out of the star dominated the 
front. In addition a youngster in cowboy’s 
costume sat on the canopy and played tunes from 
the film on an accordion. This same young man 
toured the town on a trolley and at selected 


situations “hitch rails” 
Western manner. 

Miss A. Flood, recently promoted manageress 
of Electric Palace, Highgate, had a good display 
of ambulance equipment for “No Time For 
Tears” including a model figure, bandages, 
splints, etc. ulance men and nurses were 
also in attendance during play week. For “A 
Face In The Crowd” she had some useful tie- 
ups with local stores, and an excellent—decidedly 
feminine—idea of having a display of hats from 
one of these stores in her foyer. 

I'm glad to hear that L, Wilkinson, Odeon, 
Nottingham, was awarded a CMA Showmanship 
Star for his splendid Pinewood Birthday cam- 
paign. 


were mounted in real 


Godfrey's “Personal” 


For “My Man Godfrey,” F. C. Murray, 
Odeon, Surbiton, had a series of well laid out 
and punchy displays in traders’ windows neatly 
tied to illustrations from the film to suit each 
product. The highlight, however, was of a per- 
sonal appearance of “ My Man Godfrey's " relief 
on his day off—David Niven's double from the 
film. In addition, special gifts donated by local 
stores were given to people in the audience who 
could prove their name was Godfrey. 

e same idea was part of the campaign of 
W. E. P. Lambert at the Odeon, Kingsion, who 
I think was in fact the originator of the stand- 
in idea; and the pictures taken in the auditorium 
also show the idea was well received. All these 
little touches, if done well, send people home 
talking about the cinema. 

Another army exhibition helped J. H. Crowle, 
Plaza, Camden Town, to put over the showing 
of “ Men In War,” and the trophies loaned by 
the Middlesex Regiment gave the press the 
chance for some extra coverage. NCO's and men 
from the Regiment were on duty each evening 
to answer questions and to encourage any 
interested youngster to make the army his career, 

The campaign of A. F. Thornton, Gavmont, 
Nottingham, for “ The One That Got Away” 
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was indeed a press campaign. As well as the 
serialisation of the story, some very snappy film 
editorial with good punchy illustrative blocks 
were used in several papers, making a grand total 
of 185 column inches for this film. 


At the Gaumont, Leicester, a contest for 
“Lucky Jim” purported to offer £1,000 in 
prizes—they were in fact premium bonds. I 
must say that unless this sort of thing is handled 
with great tact, patrons may get a bit fed up 
if they are handed a bond worth one pound, 
rather than a cheque for a thousand. 


Anyhow, D. H. Ivison had a good many other 
items in his campaign, including special letters 
to selected organisations and associations to 
whom the film might appeal, good use of the 
theatre newsboard for chatty and interesting 
snippets about the film, and shop tie-ups. 


Outside Displays 


E. A. Gislingham, Gaumont, Cheltenham, 
made excellent use of the large cut-out dog and 
sitting Jim for outside displays. The front-of- 
house must have made many shoppers stop and 
look. The old “ Warning” poster was adapted 
as a throwaway and some extra press coverage 
on the film gave “Lucky Jim” top billing for 
the week. 

R. ©, Girdler, Odeon, Uxbridge, had a news- 
paper contest to find the perfect man in support 
of his campaign for ““My Man Godfrey.” The 
prize was a visit to the theatre attended by a 
special maid and butler, driven there in a 
luxurious car. Well, I must say the lady and 
gentleman playing the part of the upstairs maid 
and butler looked the part and the press seemed 
to like it too, for they gave some good press 
inches to show the results of this contest. 
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The Showman AlsoCommends... 
Figures in parentheses indicate number of credits 


PALMER, P., Odeon, Haverstock Hill: The One That 
Got Away. Parrott, R., Odeon, Doncaster: The 
Story of Esther Costello. 

Stratford: Lucky Jim 

Trowbridge Anniversary 

H. W., Odeon, Boston: ) 
S. E.., Regal, Farnham: The Story 
Costello Peters, N., Ambassador, 
Jim. Philcox, J. S. G., Gaumont, Bradford: Lucky 
Jim, Tammy (2). Phillips, T.,Gaumont, Watford: The 
Delicate Delinquent, The One That Got Away (2). 
Pleasants, J. C., Gaumont, Chatham: Lucky Jim. 
Potter, D. J., Palace, Belper: Children's club. Power, 
J. G., Orient, Aston: The Prince and the Showgirl. 
Pryor, W. E., Odeon, Aberdeen: Fantasia. Putsman, 
L., Gaumont, Birmingham: Lucky Jim. 

RAINEY, C. E., Odeon, Norwich: High Flight, My 
Man Godfrey (2). Ralph, T. E., Gaumont, Rich- 
mond: The One That Got Away. Read, c. = 
A/M, Gaumont, Dundee: Lucky Jim. Rifkin, A. W 
Ritz, Harringay: The Birthday Present. 
Capitol, Wallasey: Yangtse Incident. 
H. W., Orien, Market Harborough: Island in the 
Sun Rogers, H. 0., Odeon, Bishop Auckland: 
Campbell's Kingdom, Bolshoi Ballet (2). Rose, C, L, 
Gaumont, Watford: The Delicate Delinquent. 

SANDERS, S.. Gaumont. Yeovil: Lucky Jim. Seals, 

Southampton: Theatre wblicity. 

. Gaumont, Dalston: The One That Got 

cl, G. E., Odeon, Romford: My Man 

Shatwell, H,. V., Gaumont, Halifax: The 

One That Got Away, The Long Haul (2). Shepper- 
son, K. C., Majestic, Derby: These Dangerous Years. 
Sherwood, W., Gaumont, Ipswich: The Vicious 
Circle Sidney-Wilmot, R. C., Odeon, Newcastle: 
High Plight Silander, H., Pavilion, Reading: Press 
publicity. Simpsoa, A., Gaumont, Ayr: Lucky Jim, 
The Long Haul (2). Smith, J. L., Ritz, Edinburgh: 
These Dangerous Years, The Abominable Snowman, 
Yangtse Incident (3). Spencer, A. F. G., Astoria, 
Streatham: White Christmas. Spriggs, B. S., Pavilion, 


of Esther 
Slough: Lucky 


Roberts, W., 
Robinson, 


eaaeae The One That Got Away. Stokes, A. F., 
sonment: Leyton: The One That Got Away, Jet 
TALON R., Regent, Brighton: Exhibition. Temmaat, 
f Barnsley: Loving You. Thom- 
Brigg: Doctor at Sea. Thernton. 
A/M, Gaumont, Nottingham: Lucky Jim. 
-» Gaumont, Northampton: Press 
publicity, Lucky Jim Q). ompkins, B., Odeon, 
Mile Men In War. Trezise, M., Gaumont, 
Stroud: Man of a Thousand Faces. Trumper, E. G., 
Rialto, Maidenhead: Circus Friends, Loving You (2). 
Tucker, J.. R/M, Picture House, Lydney: Yangtse 
Incident Tull, W. J., Odeon, Lewes: Manuela. 
0 . F., Regal, Purley: Doctor at Sea, The Little 
ut (2). 


vv. F. R., Carlton, Boscombe: No Sleep Till Dawn, 
Birthday Present (2). 

WALKEA, E. H., Majestic, Leeds: Jet Pilot. Wall, 
A. W. F., Gaumont, Falkirk: Miracle in Soho, Seven 
Thunders (2). Watt, Miss L., Odeon, Coatbridge: 
Campbell's Kingdom. Watts, D. J., Gaumont, 
Frome: Night Passage. Whittaker, T., Savoy, Wolver- 
hampton: Woman in a Dressing Gown. Williams, 
E. M., Gaumont, Barnstaple: The Long Haul. 
Williams, M, S., A/M, Astoria, Brighton: Public rela- 

tions, Monster from Green Hell, King Kong (3). 

Wilson, B., A/M, Empire, Coventry: Band of Angels. 

Wilson, D., Odeon, Southend: Men in War. 

H. R., City Picture House, Carlisle: The Red Inn. 
Wood, W. R., Caumont, "s 

Kingdom, Seven Thun ers (2). 

Lonsdale, Carlisle: Story of Esther Costello, Camp- 

bell’s Kingdom (2). Wright, D., Odeon, Ipswich: 

Slaughter on Ith Avenue. Wright, T. A., A/M, 

Regal, Handsworth: Yangtse Incident. Wyatt, W. T.. 

Ritz, Edgware: Night of the Demon, children’s club, 
Gun Glory (3). 

ZAGURY, M. J., Embassy, 
day Present, 
Demon (3) 


North Harrow: The Birth- 
No Sleep Till Dawn, Night of the 


*Kine.’-MGM £600 suisse Contest 


Cheese Bureau Helps 
With Grand Display 


MANAGER Nat Matthews and his assistant 
Harold McBean usually manage to find a fresh 
angle when compiling a campaign at the Ritz, 
Leyton. For “The Little Hut” they had the 
idea of tying up with the Cheese Bureau, which 
resulied in excellent coverage. 

Contest leaflets were compiled inviting patrons 
to suggest dishes that Ava Gardner might prepare 
on a desert island with limited rations including 
cheese, assuming cooking facilities were available. 
Prizes offered were a year's supply of cheese plus 
20 consolation prizes of one month's supply and 
guest tickets. 


Given Away 


The Cheese Bureau organised a grand display 
plus thousands of leaflets which were over- 
stamped with film, theaye and playdate credits 
Given away also were 1,500 copies of the Good 
Housekeeping booklets “ Cheese Cookery.” The 
press co-operated with photographs and editorial. 

Another contest was held in conjunction with 
a toy manufacturer who supplied thousands of 
heralds requesting patrons to state why they 
would like to make a present of a miniature 
“Litth Hut” to a child. These toy playhouses 
were offered as prizes and a display was made in 
the circle foyer. 

Cut-outs from teaser double-crowns, blow-ups 
and artwork were used to decorate the front-of- 
house and vestibule. 

Douglas G. Adams, of the Regal, 
siates in his campaign report for 
Sympathy ” that he decided to “ sell successfully 
er sink sorrowfully.". He encouraged shop- 
keepers to dress their own windows with film 
publicity Several additional smaller displays 


Kirkcaldy, 
“Tea and 


were secured, linked with Max Factor, Lux and 
Lustre Creme. 


Five hundred locally printed handouts were 
distributed to theatregoers. A thousand book- 
marks were used in local libraries in advance of 
playdate. Fifty hanging cards were displayed in 
shops, with reference made to viewing the film 
after the shops’ closing. 

In conjunction with a local tea-blender, tea 
samples larger than usual were given away with 
suitable theatre credits. Patrons were asked to 

uess the weight of an outsize caddy and tea. 
he winner received a miniature tea chest. 


Numerous personal letters were mailed to 
women’s organisations and drama groups. Local 
restaurants were persuaded to place “Tea 
Specials " on their menus—plus credits. 

Road works were in progress at a congested 
part of the main thoroughfare, so a notice was 
placed alongside stating that after work the gang 
was going to relax and enjoy “Tea and 
Sympathy,” etc. 


Persona! column ads were taken in the Fife 
Free Press and Kirkcaldy Times which also 
donated 14 inches of editorial to the screenings. 

The campaign concludes “ Sold successfully!’ 


Mobile Teahouse 


For the screening of “ Teahouse of the August 
Moon ™ at the Regal, Uxbridge, G. Leopold and 
his assistant A. Mobbs erected a teahouse on an 
articulated vehicle loaned by a provisions store. 
A lady on the staff, suitably dressed in geisha 
costume, toured surrounding districts on the 
vehicle plugging credits and distributing tea 
samples. 

A teahouse was.also erected in the vestibule 


NOVEMBER AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE (engraved Silver Lion and £10, 
plus £5 from ABC), G. Baker, Gaumont, Man- 
chester (“‘ Lust for Life °’). 


SECOND PRIZE (engraved Bronze Lion): 
A. L. OC . Playhouse, Miles Platting 
(* Silk Stockings *’) 

SPECIALLY COMMENDED (certificate): 
D. O'Loughlin, New Bohemia, Finchley (‘‘ The 
Little Hut *’) 

HIGHLY COMMENDED (certificate): R. L. 
Cook, Savoy, Swindon (*‘ Tea And Sympathy *’); 
W. Davany, Ritz, Gateshead (‘‘ The 
the August Moon ”’); J. 

Bicester (‘‘ The Shiralee ’ 

Wunstorf (‘* 

Astra, Munchen Gladbach (“ Tine Teahouse of 
ee heaee Se. ), RB. J. Crabb, Lyric, Well- 
ingborough (‘‘ The Shiralee "’); s. Leopold, 
Regal, Unbridge (° Ten Thousand Bedrooms *’); 
S. D. McAree, Savoy, Birkenhead (‘* Something 
of Value"); J. Edmundson, Regal, Grimsby 
(* The Teahouse of the August Moon "’); R. W. 
Parker, Savoy, Exeter (‘‘ 

Sime, Ritz, Thirsk ("* Wings of Eagles "’ 

Cattell, Regal, Torquay (‘' The Little Hut” 


and exotically dressed with massed tropical and 
sub-tropical plants loaned by the Council parks 
department. The chief parks superintendent 
also granted permission for the park bandstand 
to be decorated in eastern style, this tying-in 
with the annual chrysanthemum show held in 
the park. 

Several window displays were obtained and a 
furniture store turned its window over to 
Japanese furnishings. The two local papers co- 
operated with 55 inches of space. 

The Scripto Pen contest was used by W. S. L. 
Henderson of the Picture House, Dennistcun, to 
help exploit “ Ten Thousand Bedrooms.” Several 
stationery windows were dressed with showcards. 
artwork, stills and contest forms. 

Music shops displayed records, and the music 
= the film was plugged over the theatre’s non- 

i. to playdate. A foyer display = 

in position in advance of play 
Greened to represent a cinema screen. 


The front-of-house entrance doors carried quad 
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and art cut-outs. Glossy postcards were sent to 
local music organisations and shops. 

The press co-operated with manager D. 
Hughes, of the Palace, Newark. for his cam- 
paign on “ The Shiralee.” A children’s painti 
contest was given 12 inches space. Boxes ‘of 
chocolates were awarded to the winners. 

Another contest, also held in conjunction with 
the press, was headed “ Have you a Shiralee? ” 
The editorial then invited readers with daughters 
to submit their favourite story concerning the 
child. 

A total of 44 inches of space was secured in 
the two local papers. Tie-ups were secured on 
the book-of-the-film and a decorated van plugged 
theatre, film and playdate credits over a wide 
area. 


The campaign was carried out without cost 
to the theatre. 

The Emu Wine competition helped D. S. Baker 
and assistant H. Jones to exploit “ The Shiralee ” 
at the Regal, Chester. Patrons were asked to 
judge the number of glasses drawn into a bottle 
design. Magnums of sherry were offered as 
prizes. Many wine stores co-operated with dis- 
plays accentuating film, theatre and playdate. 

Another competition featured a search for a 
child bearing resemblance to “ The 
Shiralee ’’—alias Dana Wilson, This was pub- 
licised by a display in the foyer and by a photo- 
graphic shop. 

A tie-up was also made with a “ Hoover 
Week ” which was in progress, using the theme 
“Don’t let housework be a burden, use a... .” 
A thousand bookmarks were distributed by book- 
shops, and many windows featured Australian 
produce linked with publicity materials and 
credits. 

Teaser posters were used successfully on the 
main entrance doors. 

For “ The Teahouse of The August Moon” 
at the Playhouse, Windsor, manager C. Atkinson 
and his assistant G. F, Pemmey decorated their 
sales kiosk to resemble a teahouse by using 
lanterns, cutouts, fans, etc. A girl was dressed 
in geisha costume to complete the picture. —_ 

A travel agency co-operated with window dis- 
plays, the distribution of brochures and the post- 
ing of 50 special pictorial quads in Windsor and 
the surrounding districts. s 

Five window displays were secured, linked 
with different merchandise and eye-catching 
eastern-style travel brochures were supplied by 
Scandinavian Airlines. - 

Manager R. L. Cook and his assistant R. Bird 
built a little hut in the foyer of the Savoy, Swin- 
don, for the screening of “The Little Hut.” 

o and straw matting gave it the correct 
atmosphere. Lighting was installed, plus show- 


cards and stills. 


, 1958 


You Must Have 
Faith In 
The Gnema 


MANY managers must be looking forward in 

some trepidation. The national press has been 
full of the news of falling attendances, and 
managers are not blind to their own diminishing 
box-office receipts. Redundancy at the studios 
has followed, together with the shelving of cer- 
tain production schedules. 
_ The closure of cinemas has become a regular 
item, and a manager would not be fully informed 
if he did not feel some personal concern as to 
where he stands and, what is more important, 
where he will stand at the end of this year. 

Such crises are so often part of the evolution 
of entertainment. While our case has been 
aggravated by the unreasonable tax we pay, it 
was inevitable that there would be some consider- 
able paring down in the exhibition field—we've 
been carrying too much fat in recent years. 


Fully Prepared 


The drop would not be so serious if we had 
been fully prepared to meet it, but it has come 
with such suddenness—while we have been argu- 
ing amongst ourselves—that there is no con- 
certed plan to combat it. 

For managers the position is about the most 
precarious of all. In production there are other 
outlets for the professional man; he can, for in- 
stance, go into television. For the production 
companies, the emphasis can be switched to 
satisfy this devouring hearthrug monster. But 
for the exhibitor and manager, what is left? 

Well, it is always a good thing to seek affirma- 
tion of basic facts and beliefs. If these are right, 
and we have confidence in them, I believe that 
we can win through, 

Faith in the cinema? What does this mean? 


It means the belief that in film we still have 
the best possible medium of entertainment there 
is. We can provide vast panoramas on an un- 
paralleled scale; we have colour, we have depth 
and size, we have a medium that can bring the 
world and its story to our audiences in a more 
live and compelling way than television or any 
other medium. 

All right: we are having plenty of setbacks. 
Not the least of these is the fact that many of 
our past successes are being used on television 
in direct competition. But just because these 
films draw huge audiences on TV, we can be 
sure that, given high quality product, the public 
will still come oun see films in good surround- 
ings and under unequalled conditions. 


First, therefore, it is necessary for us to re- 
affirm our faith in the movies. If any of you 
have lost that faith, it would be best if you 
looked now for other fields of work. 

Next, we must get back to basic principles—the 
ones that went by the board in the lush years 
when almost any film drew a good house. 

Before those boom years, the cinema was a 
place that was different, a place where the ser- 
vice was above the standard available in any 
other comparable enterprise and where people 
could enjoy surroundings completely different 
from their normal environment. It was a place 
where each stem in the programme—including 
organ music, stage show, and live trailer for 
next week's offering—was carefully thought out 
and presented with a flourish and verve that set 
the audience talking and wondering what the 
dickens the theatre would be putting on next. 

Then, again, there was the anxiety to maintain 
scrupulously clean theatres—ones which gave the 
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MANAGEMENT 


warmest possible welcome to every patron, 
whether in the circle or the front stalls. 


I'm not saying these points are forgotten ndwa- 
days, but there does seem to be a tendency to 
push them into the background. 

Publicity, as a general subject, is also some- 
thing that should be given more thought. In 
particular, it is important that campaigns should 
be suitable for your audience and your theatre. 
It does not matter if they don't fit into the 
schemes planned on the national basis: it does 
matter that they should be planned to suit your 
area and your particular public, 

Get out and find out what is happening in 
your town. Analyse the sort of publicity that 
seems to go down best in your area and try to 
find a formula that includes it in your campaigns. 

Get some kind of door-to-door distribution of 
publicity material. It may take weeks to cover 
the main areas, but with staff co-operation or 
that of voluntary organisations used in tie-ups it 
should be possible to get good coverage at small 
cost—and the rewards can be terrific in this field. 
_ Tell your public about the cinema, tell them 
just what they are missing. Start selling cinema 
all over again and keep on selling it. It’s sur- 
prising how repetition pays in the long run. 

But most important—believe in what you're 
selling. 

On the presentation side, make sure that your 
programme is cued before the audience sees it; 
plan the interval music, the balance of light, and 
the general emphasis of presentation in sound 
and picture. If there are any faults in what has 
been sent you, kick up a fuss. Don't just accept 
the picture of poor quality or the print ruined 
by bad handling. Be critical of everything you 
receive. Be just as critical of what you do yeur- 
self. 

You have no control over the programmes you 
receive. You do have control of your own 
opinions about them. You have control, complete 
control, on how they are presented, on the way 
patrons are received and over the most vital part 
of the whole operation—the box-office returns. 
Let us set right the basis of management and 
cinema operation. Theatres may still fall by the 
wayside, but we managers will at least be able 
to feel that we are doing all in our power to stop 
the decline. 


Two Discs For 
A Hit Parade 


THE HILLTOPPERS are a vocal group who 
have developed a most pleasing style of their own. 
Two records demonstrate fully what I mean— 
London RE D1099 and HL D8528. 


If you want to present your own hit parade, 
try the London records that have four different 
artists on each LP. Pat Boone, Gale Storm, 
Tab Hunter, Jim Lowe are on RE DI1097 and 
Fats Domino, Ken Copeland, Slim Whitman and 
Roy Brown on the other, RE P1096. Each 
artist sings a number associated with his style and 
treatment, and the two discs combined would 
make a pleasing interlude of hit parade tunes. 

Among other recommended vocals are Jerry 
Lee Lewis on London HLS 8529, singing “ Great 
Balls of Fire,” from the film “ Jamboree”; and 
from the same film, Carl Perkins sings “* Glad 
All Over” on HLS 8527. The Stargazers with 
“Out of This World” and “ Sniffing Dogs ” 
(Decca F10969) are fine: for those who like a 
military beat, Decca DFE 6390 offers the 
Grenadier Guards playing real oldies from the 
parade ground. 


SHIP CARBONS | 
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UA Programme 
continued from page \9 


Richard Fleisher 
Bresler produced 

Controversial story of two Ameri- 
can soldiers’ love for a coloured girl, 
“Kings Go Forth” by Joe David 
Brown stars Frank Sinatra, Tony 
Curtis and Natalie Wood. This 
Frank Ross-Eton _ production, 
scheduled for release during the 
latter half of 1958, was produced by 
Frank Ross and directed by Delmer 


Daves. 

Victor Mature stars in the 
presentation “ China Doll,” powerful 
tale of an East-West marriage during 
1943 in war-torn China. Newcomer 
LiLi Hua is Mature’s partner, Frank 
Borzage produced and directed. 

Towards the end of the year Hecht- 
Hill-Lancaster will present Terence 
Rattigan’s “Separate Tables”’ star- 
ring Rita Hayworth, Deborah Kerr, 
David Niven, Wendy Hiller and Burt 
Lancaster. The H-H-L production 


directed and Jerry 


Batjac 


was produced by Harold Hecht and 
directed by Delbert Mann. 

The new Harold Mirisch company 
will have ready the Gary Cooper 
starrer “ Man of the West,” a colour 
outdoors adventure based on 
book by Will C. Brown. 

The Figaro Inc. production “ The 
Barbara Graham Story” starring 
Susan Hayward will also be ready 
at the end of the year. 
will direct 
duce. 

Scheduled for Christmas release 
is the Hecht-Hill-Lancaster film “ The 
Unforgiven " starring Burt Lancaster. 

Many more big ones are about to 


and Walter Wanger pro- 


Robert Wise | 


the | 


go into production for 1958 release. | 


. of course, the fabulous Mike 
“ show on film,” “* Around the 
in 80 Days” will open in 
more situations during the coming 
year. 

UA recently 
music 
will 
tures. 


publishing subsidiaries, which 


announced record and | 


aid in the promotion of its pic- | 
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“BRAVE ONE” 
-- TONIGHT 


RKO RADIO premieres 


Brothers’ 
(Thursday). 


Flood-lighting, 


— 


“The Brave One ” 
Cameo-Poly, Oxford Circus, tonight 


will all add atmosphere. 


MGM's British- made CinemaScope 
is to be 
trade shown today (January 30) at 
the MGM Theatre, Metro House, at 


production 


Accuse! "’ 


10.30 am, and 2.30 p.m. 


LA TE EX TRAS 


10.30 a.m., 
“ The Beat 
2.00 m., 

No. 1” 


"c ross-Channe)). 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TRADE SCREENINGS 


Mon., Feb. 3 10.30 Own 
a 9 3 10.30 Own 
& 2.30 
Tues 4 10.30 Celluloid 
“s 4 10.30 Celluloid 
- 4 10.30 Hammer 
‘ 4 2.30 Hammer 
30 4 10.30 Own 
Wed 5 10.30 Rialto 
5 10.30 Own 
5 2.30 Own 
Thur 6 10.30 Studio One 
Fri., 7 10.30 Leicesier Square 


Theatre 


Tues 10.30 West End 
Thur 6 10.30 Bristol 
Fri., 10.30 Futurist 
‘ 7 10.30 West End 
Tues.. .. 4 10.30 Capitol 
Wed., ,, 5 10.15 Olympia 
Thur., ,, 6 10.30 Gaumont 
Fri 7 10.15 Adelphi 
Tues 4 10.30 New Savoy 
Wed 5 10.45 La Scala 
Thur 6 10.30 New Savoy 
ri 10.30 La Scala 
Tues 4 1045 Majestic 
Wed 5 10.30 Tower 
Fri 7 10.30 Majestic 
Wed 5 10.30 Odeon 
Mon 3 10.45 Theatre Royal 
Tues 4 10.30 Gaumont 
Wed § 10.30 Gaiety 
o” 5 10.45 Theatre Royal 
Thur 6 10.45 Theatre Royal 
- 6 10.30 Gaumont 
Fri 7 1045 Own 
& 2.15 
7 10.45 Theatre Royal 
Wed., ,, 5 10.15 Haymarket 
Fri., ~ 7 10.30 Odeon ... 


Gaumont 


LONDON 
Rider From Tucson 
Fury at Showdown 


Thief In Silk 

One short 

Reform School Girl 
Motor Cycle Gang 
Seven shorts - 
Family Doctor 


Every Day Except Christmas; one 
short 
The Tall Trouble ... 


The Deep Six 
The Female Animal 


BIRMINGHAM 
Escapade in a 
Sayonara 

Rodan 

A Tale of Two Cities 


CARDIFF 
A Tale of Two Cities 
Sayonara , ‘ 
Escapade in Japan 


DUBLIN 
Sayonara Sie 


GLASGOW 
Escapade in Japan 
Legend of the Lost 
A Tale of Two Cities 


Rodan 

LEEDS 
Legend of the Lost 
Rodan 


Escapade in. Japan 


LIVERPOOL 
A Tale of Two Cities 


MANCHESTER 
Fury at Showdown 
Escapade in —e 
Rodan ad 
Son of a Stranger .. 
My Gun is Quick . 
A Tale of Two Cities 
Black Patch; Explosion 


Legend of the Lost 
NEWCASTLE 


Sayonara ; 
A Tale of Two Cities 


SHEFFIELD 
Legend of the Lost 


RKO Radio 
United Artists 


Small FD ; 
New Realm ... 
Anglo Amal. 
— Amal. 


20th Century- 
Fox 
MGM 


British Lion- 

Republic 
Warner 
Rank 


RKO Radio 

Warner es 
RKO Radio... 
Rank ; 


Rank 
Warner des 
RKO Radio 


Warner 


RKO Radio 

RKO Radio... 
Rank ‘ae 
RKO Radio... 


United Artists 
RKO Radio 
RKO Radio 


Rank 


United Artists 
RKO Radio 
RKO Radio 
United Artists 
United Artists 
Rank ‘ 
Warner 


United Artists 


Warner 
Rank 


Tim Holt 
John Derek 


Gloria C: Castillo -- 
Ann Neyland 


. 


Philip Re Reed 


Rick Jason 


Dale Robertson 


Alan Ladd 
Hedy Lamarr 


Teresa Wright 
Marlon Brando 
Kenji Sawara 
Dirk Bogarde 


Dirk Bogarde 
Marlon Brando 
Teresa Wright 


Marlon Brando... 


Teresa Wright 
John Wayne 

Dirk Bogarde 
Kenji Sawara 


John Wayne 
Kenji Sawara 
Teresa Wright 


Dirk Bogarde 


John Derek 
Teresa Wright 
Kenji Sawara 
James Kenny 
Robert Bray 
Dirk Bogarde 


a wy 


John Wayne 


Marion Brando... 


Dirk Bogarde 


United Artists John Wayne 


King 
at the 


fiesta music and 
Mexican display flags and 
——— supplied by the Mexican 

mbassy, and a parading matador 


_s Public Enemy 


| 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


SITUATIONS VACANT ... 9d. per word 
SITUATIONS WANTED ... 4d. ,, 
FINANCIAL ... oat Oe 
FOR SALE & WANTED... I/- ,, «» 
MISCELLANEOUS Os » 


Caps 2d. per word extra. Box No. 1/- extra. 


All Classified Advertisements must 
be prog (except approved 
accounts) and 
for inclusion in the next week’s issue. 


KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY 


96-98, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : TEMple Bar 2468, Ext. 271 


>> CG CG PCGrrce 


excec 


cce¢ 


cx> xcrc c 


Cc 


> >Cr>>xc | 


Please note that we cannot be 


ments accepted over the 

tel 

vou MAY REPLY IN CONFIDENCE TO 
BOX NUMBERS 


FINANCIAL 


Cinema Owners — 

Increase income 
in these competitive times with com operated 
equipment in lounge areas and spaces as 
done throughout America. 

Illustrated catalogue from 
CHICAGO AUTOMATIC 
11-15 St. George’s Road, London, S.E.1 
RELiance 1369 & 2368 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


WANTED 
ART DIRECTOR 


Large producers of Television 
Advertising Films offer 
excellent prospects for 
imaginative art director who 
has knowledge of film or live 
T.V. set design. 

Only a top man who can 
justify a good salary need 
apply. 


i Write: 
U BOX 778, KINE WEEKLY 


APPLICATIONS are —y from ¢x- 

rienced cinema man: for important 
toy situations within a lorthern indepitn- 
dent circuit. Salary plus generous com- 
mission. Good op; age = for the right 
men. Full partic in first instance to 
Star Cinemas (London), Ltd., “tig Box 
170, 15, Wellington Street, Leeds, 


MAJOR Company require aaa 
Salesman, Glasgow branch, to cover 
Edifiburgh territory. Replies treated in 
strictest confidence. A Box 783, Kinemato- 
graph Weekly. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER with pro- 
Giasg 


motion in view, wanted for Ow 
cinema. State a <4 9 nee and name 
, Kinematograph 


one referee. Z. 
eae 


A Ted. hanes 


MANAGER 
Hall, OS Cc Fan nes Counties. Par- 


AX 


ticulars of ex references to, 
Box 780, eee 8 Weekly. 


Pri nted in Great Britain and ‘Published by ODH AMS PRESS LTD., Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT (contd.) 


CHIEF  Projectionist wanted for ~ good- 
class Cinema (capable of General Main- 


tenance). Good wages and conditions 
Apply, full particulars, Central Cinema, 
Stamford, Lines 


a 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


JANUARY 30, 


SECOND Projectionist s seeks permanent 


position; nine years’ experience; conscien- 
tious and reliable; willing to 
assistant manager/operator, accommoda- 
tion essential.-T., Box 777, Kinemato- 
graph Weekly. 


CHIEF OPERATOR, 
FICATIONS (INCLUDING STAGE EX- 
PERIENCE), REQUIRES POSITION IN 
CINEMA, ON OR NEAR _ COAST; 
SALARY UNIMPORTANT.—R., BOX 
776, KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY 


MANAGER, single, requires part- time 
Relief Work, also box-office would be con- 


train as | 


GOOD QUALI. | 


sidered.—-L. McCollin, 27, Lower Road, 
Fetcham, Surrey id | 
MANAGER, C.O.S., WISHES RE- | 
TURN INDUSTRY, TEN’ YEARS) 
MAJOR CIRCUIT BONDED.  PRE- 


ACCOUNTANT 


. BOX 772, KINEMATOGRAPH 
WEEKLY 
YOUNG Experienced Manager seeks 


position, preferably Midlands; smart, keen, 
bonded —Q., Box 774, Kinematograph 
Weekly. 
CINEMA/THEATRE MANAGER (37), 
MARRIED, ANYTHING CONSIDERED 
R., 


BOX 775, KINEMATOGRAPH 
WEEKLY 
MANAGER. single; 38 years’ Circuit 


ind independent experience; free to accept 
immediate appointment; excellent refer- 
ences.—P., Box 773, Kinematograph 
Wee ekly 


CHIEF, LIFE EXPERIENCE, SEEKS 
CHANGE; COUNTRY HA ONLY. 
KINEMATOGRAPH 


SECOND Operator requires position as 
Chief in South Coast Independent Hall. 
Accommodation for wife, baby, preferred 
Y Box 781, Kinematograph Weekly 

ANYWHERE Change desired by 
elderly Manager. Thirty years London and 
Provincial references. Single. 43 Morse 
Street, Swindon 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


WANTED, Rectifier to charge lead acid 
battery secondary lighting system (float- 
ing type), 96-130 volts, 5-18 amps. Details 
price, etc., to W Box 779, Kinematograph 
Weekly 


CINEMAS FOR SALE 


‘CINEMAS For Sale, Cinemas Wanted 
R. Bovilsky, Cinema Agent, 34, Batson 
Street, Glasgow 


CINEMA TO LEASE _ 


CLEAN, Modern Cinema with sweet 
shop, both to lease, £250 only required for 
first quarter’s rent in advance, Yorkshire 
Further particulars, write J., Box 767, 
Kinematog:aph Weekly 


THEATRE SEATS 


REBUILT _CHAIRS 
NEW c HAIRS 


CONSULT 


/ 
Tisloeriy 
), \tetutrrsteotect 


ir4 


The Largest Seating 


ators in Great Britain 
CARPETS + CURTAINS 
Illustrated Brochure and 
Stock Lists with pleasure 
102 BRIGHTON ROAD, LONDON, N.16 
Clissold 6617/8. Managing Director: Gerald LEVENSON 


Renov 
SEATING - 


1958 


31 


BY AUCTION 


THE PALACE 
CALNE, WILTSHIRE 


This soundly established and exceptionally 
well appointed Leasehold 


CINEMA, 


SEATING 518 + W.E. SOUND 
7-DAY LICENCE + CAR PARK 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
(in one lot) as a wn concern including a 
built 
BUNGALOW 
Vacant possession of the whole on 
completion, at 
THE RED HOUSE, 

8 NEW BOND STREET, BATH 
on THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20th, 1958 
at 2.30 p.m. 

Solicitors : 
Messrs. FORBES & SON, COLONIAL HOUSE, 
24-25 MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Auctioneers’ Offices: As below. 


BY PRIVATE TREATY 


| HOME COUNTIES 
| Unopposed. Freehold. Present 


| stantial profits. 


hands many years. In centre of 
new shopping area. Good capacity 
Consistent profits. Price £7,500. 
(50% mortgage if desired). (B.81) 


EASTERN COUNTIES 

In excellent position in well- 
known town, and including resi- 
dential flat. First-class condition 
throughout. Seating 600. Sub- 
Premium for 
lease and valuable goodwill only 


| £6,000. (B.138) 
| LANCS. 
| Close Manchester. Freehold. 


Seating over 700. CinemaScope. 
Situated in densely populated 
cinema-going district. Low price 
to ensure immediate sale £12,000. 

(C.230) 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale from the Auctioneers 


MESSRS. 


HARRIS & GILLOW 


Cinema and Theatre Agents, Valuers and Auctioneers 


93/95 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, 


Telephone: GERrard 2504 (10 lines) 


W.1 


Telegrams: Faddist, London 


CD 
ER 
BY ORDER OF THE MINISTER OF SUPPLY 


MESSRS. 


FULLER HORSEY 


Sons & Cassell 


have been instructed to include in the forthcoming SALE 


by AUCTION in Lots 
WOOLWICH, LONDON, 
FEBRUARY, 


at the 
S.E.18 on 
1958 and following days at 10.30 a.m. precisely 


ROYAL 
TUESDAY, 


ARSENAL, 
11th 


each day. 


TWO BEDFORD VANS 


one fitted 4 R.C.A Photophone SIMPLEX FILMFEEDER 


SOUND UNITS; 4 POWER SUPPLY UNITS 
AMPLIFIER and STAINLESS STEEL 


; SOUND 
FILM FRAMES 


and the other fitted 3 porcelain DEVELOPING TANKS; 
porcelain WASHING SINK and a HOT WATER UNIT; 
also a 


MOBILE 35mm SOUND FILM DEVELOPING UNIT 


by R.C.A. (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 


including 35 mm Sound Printer 

PRINTER; R.S. 11A Serial No. 1015. 
UNITS: Kodak DEVELOPING 
FRAMES and AIR COMPRESSOR ; 


ULTRA - VIOLET 

POWER SUPPLY 
TANKS; DRYING 
and 


27 B.T.H. 16mm SOUND FILM PROJECTORS 


Catalogues, 6d. each, admitting two persons on view days 


(Wednesday, Thursday, 


Friday 


and Monday preceding 


Sale) and one on Sale days, may be had, when ready, from the 


AUCTIONEERS’ OFFICES, 10 Lloyds Ave., 


Lendon, E.C.3. 


Newcastie: 52 Stowell Street. Tet.: 25539 
|] Carditt: 99 Cathedral Road. Tel.: 31609 
Glasgow: 130 Rentieid St. Tel.: 7508/9 Douglas 


| MODERNISATION 1 
|| SPECIALIST CONTRACTORS 


@ TECHNICAL 
29 Hanover St., 
} Batley, Yorks. 
Tel. « 754. 


@ sais 


Whirlow Lane, 
| Sheffield, 11. 
| Tel. ‘7e0Se. 


DECORATIONS stn 


Joinery, Fu ablibans 


London : Midlands ; 
23 Fir Grove, 16 Phipson Ad., 
New Malden, Surrey Birmingham, 11. 


Tel.: Malden 0389 =‘ Tel 


LOOK TO 
THE FUTURE 


| with the best 

| FRAMES AND PUBLICITY 
| COMBINED SERVICE 

| CLASSIC DISPLAYS LTD., 


308- 7 Upper Street, Lenden, W.1 
CANonbury 9401-2 


GAUMONT BRITISH 
PORTABLE SOUND 
PROJECTORS 


New or Rebuilt Models available Series 
3 or 4. We have a large stock of these 
popular sound projectors new in makers’ 
cases or rebuilt models with full after- 
sales service to purchasers. Spares 
available from stock. Spools. Film 
Storage Bins. Projector Stands. Lamps. 
Film Splicers £9. Premier Junior Film 
Menders £3. Rewinders £4 pair. 35mm 
Horizontal ench Rewinders, new, 
2,000ft. £10 per pair. Other accessories 
available. 

HAPRINGAY PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
423 GREEN LANES, LONDON, W.4. MOU 5241/2 


35mm 


BARGAIN of the WEEK 


SAVE 60° 


on NEVELECTOR bulb replace- 


ments. only reconditioned bulb for 
65 amp. Nevelector, no box, my price only 
|| £19 10s. One only brand new bulb for 


1145 amp. Nevelector, 
transit ease (returnable) £15 10s 


le im special 


CWw.0, only, refunded if goods returned within 14 

days of receipt. 

SANKEY, PICTUREDROME, ATHERSTONE, WARKS 
Tel.;: Atherstone 3210/3202 


A few shillings spent on a classified 
advertisement in the‘ Kinematograph 
Weekly” will pay handsome 


dividends. Send your Smalls” today / 


John\Wayn 


mSophial or 


te 


TECHNIRAMA® ond TECHNICOLOR® woKURTKAZNAR sow vos «ans rue = a os 
se » ROBERT PRESNELL, JR. aw BEN HECHT rusce sa oot » HENRY HATHAWAY stsme ue rence: <HauzaR> 


In Association with ROBERT HAGGIAG, Dear Film Productions, Rome, Italy 


